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“THE MUSIC REVIEW was planned before the war to 
provide a forum for writers of knowledge and ability. 
Changing circumstances have, of course, given rise to un- 
foreseen difficulties: but none that have proved too obstinate 
to be parried for the time being. How long the magazine 
is to survive must depend upon the measure of active support 
it receives, but if the enthusiasm of its contributors and other 
well-wishers during these early stages should find any parallel 
among those who may now make contact with it, then the 


Editor’s hope for its success must be more than justified . . . 


THE MUSIC REVIEW has no axe to grind. It will 
appear quarterly as long as subscribers show any sign of 
wanting it, as long as contributors show any inclination to 
write for it and as long as the expenses of production remain 
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within reasonable bounds ... . 
February, 1940 
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on ignorance of the music which these songs rep- 
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disappearance. 


Ne formal notation can convey the intricacies 

of rhythm and suspended syncopation. Perhaps 
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would know the tempo of each. The barring and 
note values are intended only as a preliminary 
guide. Encouragement should be given to freedom 
of expression to keep the natural rhythmic flow 
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and is likely to have an exhilarating effect 
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repertory group. 
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Testing the Significance of thematic Relationships 


BY 
NICHOLAS TEMPERLEY 


THE desire to show that everything is part of one great unity, known to phil- 
osophers as “‘monism”’, has taken many forms. Composers since Beethoven 
have been increasingly prone to it. Recently it has begun to attract music 
critics also, in the form of a desire to show that the themes of a polythematic 
work are really all the same. ‘Desire’ is the right word here, for the monist 
critic always admits that the unity is not to be found by merely listening to the 
music. Great intellectual effort is demanded if one is to detect it at all. What 
is the motivation that drives the critic to this effort? That is a question which 
I must not go into here, though it is not difficult to imagine how a Freudian 
would answer it. 

The February issue of THE Music REVIEW contained a monist article’ by 
Wilton Mason which seemed to me to merit unusual consideration, because its 
author was so much less dogmatic than many of his class. Indeed he seemed 
almost painfully aware of the dangers of the kind of analysis he had attempted. 
But he had done nothing to equip himself against them. It occurred to me, 
therefore, that some logical enquiry into the merits of the analysis might not be 
wholly fruitless in this case. 

Mr. Mason begins by repudiating Einstein’s account of the K.332 sonata 
as being “descriptive rather than analytical’, and by dedicating himself to an 
investigation that would be “‘concerned with more concrete and demonstrable 
facts”. It was this that led me to hope for a more objective analysis than one 
often finds. If facts are demonstrable, they have only to be demonstrated: 
there is no need to bolster them up with persuasive metaphors. But that is 
just what Mr. Mason frequently does. For instance, he tells us that ‘‘in the 
third and fourth bars of Ex. 4 the interval of the sixth returns as a sort of 
melodic whiplash following the climactic diminished seventh”. This is exactly 
the type of descriptive language that he has rejected in Einstein. It reveals a 
sad truth: that Mr. Mason does not, in his heart, feel that he is dealing with 
“concrete and demonstrable facts’, but rather with subjective elements in his 
own perception of the music. He cannot convince us of them without the help 
of rhetoric. 

“But”, as Mr. Mason himself says, “true thematic unity should demonstrate 
closer relationships than mere casual similarities of chordal break-up and 
prolongation”. Unfortunately, he makes no attempt to use a method of analy- 
sis which can distinguish between ‘‘casual”’ relationships and significant ones. 
I want to show that such a method exists, and to illustrate its use. 

The musical relationships described by Mr. Mason are certainly “facts’’ in 
one sense. For instance, nobody will dispute that in measures I-2 of the K.332 





1 “Melodic Unity in Mozart’s piano Sonata, K.332’”.. By Wilton Mason. THE Music REvIEw, 
vol. 22, no. 1 (Feb., 1961), pp. 28-33. 
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sonata there is one outlining of the major triad and that in measures 6~7 there 
is another. This is like saying that two people in different cities have the same 
telephone number, a statement which can be confirmed or disproved to every- 
one’s satisfaction. The question is whether a connection of this kind between 
two parts of a piece of music is significant. And this question may be asked in 
two senses. 


(1) Is the connection significant for the listener, consciously or unconsciously? 


For Mr. Mason, probably for Mr. Keller, and very likely for an increasing 
number of readers of this journal, the answer to this question, as it relates to 
the connections described in Mr. Mason’s article, is Yes. For me, though I 
cannot swear to my unconscious reactions, it is No. Perhaps a convincing 
psychological test could be devised to determine whether the majority of 
musically trained listeners would perceive any connection. We are a long way 
from such a thing at present; and in the meantime, individual reactions are of 
strictly limited interest. 


(2) Was the connection significant for the composer, consciously or unconsciously? 


This is the question which, presumably, Mr. Mason thought he was answering 
in his article. He seemed to be aware that mere conjecture about Mozart’s 
processes of thematic invention would be unlikely to carry much weight. But 
he did not realize that there is an alternative. We do not have to rely on con- 
jecture, for we have, ready to hand, a discipline that is specifically designed to 
test the significance of connections: the discipline of statistics. By means of 
statistics, we can find out precisely how likely it is that a given similarity or 
other relationship is due to chance. 

There is no reason why, for example, Mr. Keller’s Functional Analyses 
should not be tested in this way. The calculations might take years, but the 
results would be beyond argument. At present I will merely submit one of 
Mr. Mason’s “‘connections’’ to a rough test. He says (on p. 30): 

The first four bars [of the Allegro of K.332] state in the most concentrated fashion 
the basic material of the movement. . . . There are four “building blocks’’ of importance: 
the outline of a triad, the gentle stressing of the mediant, the attention-getting interval 
of the sixth, and the use of the appoggtatura. 


I have selected, for simplicity of testing, the interval of the sixth. Mr. Mason 
mentions ten distinct uses of the melodic sixth in the course of the movement.? 
They include both major and minor sixths, descending and ascending; they may 
be in treble or bass; they may be direct leaps of a sixth, in isolation or as part of 
a phrase; or they may be whole phrases or parts of phrases that extend over a 
sixth. In the last case, the section that extends over a sixth may be approached 
or quitted from either inside or outside the sixth ;* moreover, the direction of 
motion may change in course of progress from one note of the sixth to the 
other.* 





* At measures 3, 5, 7-9, 10, 25 (and 39), 56-7 (bass), 82-3, 90, 94, 100. 
3 See Mason’s Exs. 4, 5, 8. 
* See Mason’s Ex. 8 (measures 56-7). 
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Within the limits just described, there are four instances of the sixth in the 
movement in addition to the ten mentioned by Mr. Mason.’ No doubt 
Mr. Mason would say that in his opinion these four instances are not musically 
relevant. But I am deliberately avoiding any such subjective judgments. 
I am trying to apply consistently to this movement the rules which can be 
inferred from Mr. Mason’s selection of instances—trules to decide what is and 
what is not an instance of a sixth. Of course, both Mr. Mason and I have only 
included cases that are musically distinct. Repetitions or sequences of the- 
matic material are not counted as separate instances. Hence nearly all the 
instances come from the exposition section. 

The question to be answered, then, is whether fourteen is a significantly large 
number of instances of sixths to occur in the first movement of a Mozart piano 
sonata of the period of K.332: that is, whether it is significantly greater than 
the number that would be expected to occur by chance alone. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, ‘““chance’’ does not operate here. But we can take the following 
as a Statistical hypothesis: that Mozart did not use the sixth to a significantly 
greater extent in this sonata than in other comparable works of the same period. 
If we find, on the contrary, that he did, we will concede Mr. Mason his point. 

A good statistical sample should be large, but since this enquiry is only 
illustrative I have taken a sample consisting of the first movements of three 
sonatas, all belonging to the same set: K.330, 332 and 333.8 One of these is the 
sonata already studied. 

Using the same criteria as before, [ have counted the number of instances of 
the interval of a sixth in the first movements of K.330 and K.333. There are 
seventeen in K.3307 and thirteen in K.338.8 As already stated, there were 
fourteen in K.332. 

It is obvious, then, that the number of sixths in K.332 is not significantly 
greater than the average for these three sonatas: indeed, it is slightly below the 
average. In this simple case it is not necessary to apply the appropriate 
statistical test. 

The conclusion is that Mozart did not, consciously or unconsciously, 
emphasize the sixth in the first movement of K.332. In other words, there is 
nothing to show that chance alone did not supply the “connection” that 
Mr. Mason sees between the various occurrences of a sixth in that movement. 

It must be emphasized that this is not a statement of opinion. Given the 
evidence which I have supplied, the conclusion follows inescapably. The 
only grounds for challenging it lie in the evidence itself. First, one can say 
the sample was too small. Admittedly, it is conceivable that if a larger sample 
were obtained, it would turn out that the number of sixths in the first movement 





5 At measures 23, 48, 55, 76-7. Sixths which are purely harmonic in character, i.e. which 
exist only as part of a spread chord or from the juxtaposition of two spread chords, are not counted 
by either Mr. Mason or me: examples are in measures 31, 41. But I decided that the sixth in 


/ Measure 23 did not come in this category, as it seemed to be part of a melody. 


* K.331 is not included because its first movement, being in variation form, is not comparable 
to the others. 

7 In measures I, 2, 16, 19-20, 27-8, 33, 34, 36-37, 41, 42, 47, 59, 59-62 (bass), 66-7, 79-81, 86-8. 

* In measures 0-1, I, 9, 23, 24, 25 (and 33), 24-6 (bass), 29-30, 35, 38 (bass), 45, 72, 79-81. 
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of K.332 was, after all, significantly above average. In this case it would 
follow that the number of sixths in the first movement of K.330 and 333 was 
also abnormally high: in other words, that Mozart used the sixth as a “building 
block” for three piano sonatas, all written within a short period. It is certainly 
true that each of these three sonatas has a prominent sixth in its first theme. 
But so does almost every other sonata by Mozart, as a quick look through the 
incipits will show. And so do most sonatas by Haydn and Beethoven and 
Chopin and Hindemith and Vivaldi. In short, the sixth is a common interval 
in music. 

Another possible objection is that my counting of the sixths was biassed, 
and that I unconsciously used a different criterion in studying K.330 and 333 
from the one I used in studying K.332. In a serious test, of course, this objec- 
tion would be forestalled: the counting would be done by two or three indepen- 


aie a < 


— 


dent people. In the present case I can only say that my bias would have to be | 


enormous to conceal a significant effect, and that I tried to be scrupulously fair. 
Anyone is at liberty to count up the sixths for himself. 

Finally, an objector might say—and Mr. Mason probably will say—that 
many instances of sixths that I have included are not musically relevant; that 
there are ten musically relevant instances in K.332 and, perhaps, much fewer 
in K.330 and 333. But in this case, if we are to rise above a mere conflict of 
aesthetic opinion, it is up to the objector to say in general what makes an 
instance of a sixth musically relevant. If anyone can give a precise definition of 
a “musically relevant sixth” which, applied to K.332, yields a significantly 
greater number of instances than it does when applied to the other sonatas, the 
situation will be totally different. The next step will then be to see whether 
this definition makes sense when applied to other music. 

Clear thinking about music should include some knowledge of elementary 
statistical theory, or at any rate of the logic behind it, if only to get us out of the 
endless round of critical dispute, which invariably boils down to differences cf 
opinion or attitude. I am not suggesting for a moment that statistics can 
replace musical intuition, judgment, or stylistic sense. It can never suggest 


eee 


an explanation of a musical relationship. But it can act as a check, in a purely 


negative sense, by supplying an objective and quite general test of the proba- 
bility of any hypothesis we may feel inspired to make. 
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Diderot and Rameau 


BY 
HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


“*.. . the cause why music was ordained, 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And while I pause, serve in your harmony”’. 


Shakespeare: The Taming of the Shrew. 


“PosTERITY” said Diderot, ‘‘is for the philosopher what heaven is for the 
Devout”. ‘That “the philosopher par excellence’, as Edmond Scherer dubbed 
Diderot, is among the arrivés at the posthumous goal, the wide world has 
openly acknowledged. Yet—strangely enough—few have appreciated his 
place in the history of French music, even though it may be but a nook, a 
recess, although one recalls an Arabic proverb which tells us that “It is in 
corners that hidden treasures are found”. Throughout his whole life Diderot 
was a pioneer. His anticipation of the conclusions of Darwin is nothing short 
of remarkable. Indeed, whatever his mighty intellect touched,—philosophy, 
psychology, ethics, aesthetics, dramatic art, or music, he illumined it. Was it 
any wonder that Voltaire called him “‘Pantophile”? He may not have had the 
gracious style of the master of Ferney, nor the eloquence of his erstwhile friend 
Rousseau but, as Goethe wrote, “Diderot is Diderot’. In that wide sphere of 
mental activity that was his, we need not wonder that music should have 
attracted him. In spite of his strenuous activities in the world of thought, he 
found more than a mere amateur’s interest in the art and science of music; 
and in the literary debates in France during the eighteenth century his name 
counted for something even in music, as both the old composer Grétry and the 
modern music critic Adolphe Jullien have testified. 

Diderot’s many biographers and panegyrists, in spite of their ample field of 
discussion, have never dealt adequately with the philosopher’s interest in 
music. It may be true, as I have stated in my article on him in Grove’s 
Dictionary (ii, 700-01) that the early Diderot admitted his standing in music 
(‘point musicien, mais aimant la musique’), but by the time of his editing 
Bemetzrieder’s Legons de clavecin et principes d’harmonie (1771) he had learned 
a great deal. In any case it is with Diderot as a Hittérateur in music that we 
are concerned in this article. The first glimpse that we have of him in that 
field is afforded by an early work on mathematics which Diderot published in 
the days when his subsistence was assured by teaching that subject. That 
particular work was entitled Mémoires sur differents sujets de mathematiques 
(1748): treating of three different topics. The first, a survey of the Principes 
généraux d’acoustique is of negligible interest: the second, a brief Examen d’un 
principe de mécanique sur la tension des cordes, would certainly have raised the 
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brows of a Euler or Sauveur. Fétis, in his usual cocksure way, thought that 
Diderot’s third essay on a Projet d’un nouvel orgue was simply inexécutable. 
Later developments proved Fétis to be ‘talking through his hat”’. 

It may be perfectly true that Diderot’s ’prentice hand in music revealed 
itself in his famous Encyclopédie (1751-72), a work which—in the philosophic 
sphere—changed the thought of the whole civilized world. Dealing with 
instruments of music he was but a novice. Yet his delineations of them are 
positive desiderata to the organologist. Of the musical contributions of others 
we shall see presently. Meanwhile we find Diderot in a critical role defending 
Italian music in the famous but petty Guerre des bouffons, where he took sides 
with Grimm, D’Alembert, D’Holbach, and Rousseau. Here he was in the 
company of the elect, since the last named, in his Confessions (ii, viii), speaks 
of this group—which included himself—as “vrais connaisseurs, men of talent, 
men of genius”. Their opponents, the so-called French music party, comprised 
the nobility and the hangers on at court, which was all-powerful. Assézat, 
the editor of the Oeuvres complétes de Diderot, was of opinion that it was Grimm 
who initiated that epic quarrel, which engendered much bitterness; for, as 
Morley says—‘‘The Bull unigenitus itself did not lend to livelier disputes, or 
more violent cabals than the conflict between the partisans of French music 
and the partisans of Italian music”. Indeed the horror of a Jansenist for a 
Molinist did not surpass that of a Lullist for a Dunist, as Grimm so adroitly 
observed. In any case, whatever hard hitting was indulged in by the respective 
coins, the attitude of Diderot was one of perfect calm and caustic wit. Much 
of that is apparent in his three brochures,—Arrét rendu a l’amphithéatre de 
Vopéra (1753), Au Petit Prophéte de Boehmischbroda (1753), and Les Trots 
Chapitres (1753). All were issued anonymously. For some time the first was 
attributed to D’Holbach, but when all three were found together in a volume 
which belonged to Rousseau, in whose handwriting they were ascribed to 
Diderot, there could be little doubt as to their paternity. A fourth brochure, a 
Déclaration du public au sujet des contestations qui se sont élevées sur la musique 
(1753) is also laid at Diderot’s door. It is all very amusing stuff, the sort of 
thing which Shaw wrote in the London Séar in his salad days. The Arrét takes 
to task the writer of Une Réponse du Coin du roi au Coin de la reine. His 


admonitions are delicious, and his naive allusions to his own friends, Grimm | 


and D’Holbach, as those ‘“‘two Germans’’, must have created much fun on both 
sides. A squib thrown by the opposing trench, called Colloque entre le jeune 
homme @ l’habitant du Coin, is sniffed at by Diderot as a calomnie misérable. 
The second pamphlet was, at its face value, an attempt at a rapprochement 
between the contending factions, but no sooner is Diderot in the arena than he 
is girding both sides to doughtier deeds, in spite of his solemn appeal that 
“reason should take the place of personalities, common sense that of epigram, 
and knowledge (/umiére) that of prophecies”, the latter being a sly dig at 
Grimm’s brochure Le petit Prophéte. Here we take leave of this tourney of 
philosophers turned music critics which, in spite of more than a sufficiency of 
acrimony and virulence, was kept within the rules of debate by the skilful 
hand of Diderot. 
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Rameau, it may be remembered, was the leading composer of the French 
school at that time, and was—-with others—subject to the playful and unplay- 
ful criticisms of Diderot and his associates. The reasons for Diderot’s hostility 
have been variously explained. That of Gustave Chouquet in the previous 
Grove’s Dictionary (1940) cannot be accepted as it stands, as it is unmistakably 
unjust for him to assert that Diderot was naturally opposed to Rameau simply 
because the latter “had the audacity to declare war against the encyclo- 
paedists”. What are the facts? Rameau fired two damp saivos against the 
Encyclopédie of Diderot in his tracts entitled Erreurs sur la musique dans 
l’Encyclopédie (1755) and the Suite des Erreurs (1756): but Diderot and his 
assessors on the Encyclopédie had been criticizing Rameau and the French 
school two years prior to that! Even if Chouquet’s charge had been true— 
which it was not—there would have been every justification for Diderot and 
his friends to attack Rameau whose deceit and chicanery they had exposed. 
Rousseau had contributed the article on ‘““Musique’” to the Encyclopédie, a 
circumstance which—in itself—had offended the amour propre of the soon-to-be 
ennobled composer Rameau. Yet he had promised Diderot the editor of the 
Encyclopédie that he would read the proofs of Rousseau’s article. Rameau 
deliberately neglected to read those proofs so as to ingratiate himself with the 
court and the church, as well as to score against the rationalists by means of an 
ambush. D’Alembert returned Rameau’s fire by a crushing broadside called 
Lettre a M. Rameau, in which he made a complete exposé of the latter’s igno- 
rance in the physical realm of music. Diderot held his peace and simply chal- 
lenged Rameau for his reason for not ‘‘proofing’”’ Rousseau’s article on music in 
the Encyclopédie. His only excuse was that the proofs were not sent him. 
The encyclopaedists knew that the real reason was that by not “proofing” the 
article he was able to attack it. That artful subterfuge was not forgotten by 
Diderot. Somewhere between 1760 and 1762 Diderot penned that scathing, 
Hudibrastic satire on society known as Le Neveu de Rameau, in which he limned 
the traitor and trickster Jean-Philippe Rameau just as he conceived him. 
Although that work was re-touched during the succeeding decade, it remained 
hidden away, and unpublished until 1805, when Goethe gave it to the world, a 
circumstance which must redound to Diderot’s magnanimity towards his 
enemies. 

The story introduces the name of Rameau the eminent French composer 
simply because he happens to be the uncle of the chief character in this grand 
yet terrible play, and that must be borne in mind by those who blame Diderot 
for what he says. As John Morley points out: 


“(This nephew] was a real personage, and there is a dispute whether Diderot has not 
calumniated him. Evidence enough remains that [the nephew] was at least a person 
of singular character and irregular disastrous life. Diderot’s general veracity of tem- 
perament would make us believe that his picture is authentic, but the interest of the 
dialogue is exactly the same in either case. Juvenal’s fifth satire would be worth 
neither more nor less, however much were found out about Trebius’’. 


That being so, we must—mutatis mutandis—take precisely the same view of 
Diderot’s delineation of Rameau the composer, since it would be obviously 
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illogical to spare the composer because he was famed, and not spare the nephew 
because he was comparatively unknown. 

Le Neveu de Rameau is probably the chef d’oeuvre of Diderot. Ultimately 
it belongs to the realm of philosophy, but because music and musicians carry 
the thread and garments of Diderot’s probing intellect, it has its tiny niche in 
the pantheon of that art. Morley had penned a superb analysis of that play, 
and with even greater insight and felicity than the best of Diderot’s own 
countrymen have planned, although Morley’s version of the play is marred by 
his neglect of some of the most vital passages on music, despite his plea that 
“no object seems to be served by reproducing the technical points of the musical 
discussion”. This stupendous “‘farce-tragedy’’—as it has been called—is not 
meat for babes. It was not intended to be, no more than Burns’ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer. Nor is it our intention to discuss the upshot of this brutal yet fascina- 
ting dialogue, despite its intriguing implications. Our immediate purpose lies— 
for the moment—in Diderot’s vivid assessment of the nephew’s uncle, Rameau 
the composer, which has provoked so much criticism. To begin, let us glance 
at the scenario. 

The dialogue begins in the Café de la Régence where—out of sheer philo- 
sophical curiosity—Diderot enters one day to observe the mutable many who 
idle their time there, although occasionally to scan one or two individual 
characters of the throng who stand out from the rest within its easy walls. 
One of these was a master of chess as well as of music, for whom the philosopher 
has a nod of recognition. What beckons Diderot rather in this man is that he 
is an individual who “breaks asunder that fastidious uniformity in which our 
education, our society conventions, our decencies of custom have enthralled us”. 
Such a one was this fellow who was known as the “Nephew of Rameau’’. 
There is no space here to examine the full-toned palette of Diderot who—with 
flaming and drab colours—delineates this nephew so superbly. Suffice it to 
say that what he limns is truly a vile piece of humanity, if we submit him to 
ordinary bourgeois standards, yet a product of his age for all that. We behold 
a creature of impudent, sardonic character, who talks of vice or crime as though 
it were a fine art ora viand. Beyond his existence as the character in this play, 
our Jean-Francois Rameau, the nephew of the great composer, is of no impor- 
tance in the world of music. Yet he croons to himself that he is the man who 
has composed music for the harpsichord which nobody plays, although his 
uncle, Jean Philippe Rameau is of importance, being one of France’s great 
composers, and that is the reason why his name crops up in this play, for 
Diderot had an old score to settle, and it is not to be wondered at that he puts 
these words into the mouth of the pimp and sponger nephew of the great 
Rameau. Diderot pretends to be seeking his identity, when the nephew 
answers thus: 


“So you were curious to know the man’s name? Well, you know it now. It is 
[Rameau] the nephew of that celebrated musician who delivered us from the plain- 
chant of Lully, which we had psalmed for more than a hundred years; who wrote so 
many unintelligible chimeras and apocalyptic truths on the theory of music, which 
neither he nor anyone else ever understood; and of whom we have a certain number of 
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operas which contain some harmony, bits of songs, unconnected ideas, noise, . . . and 
dance tunes that will endure eternally; and who, after having buried [Lully] the 
Florentine, will himself be interred by the Italian virtuosi, a presentiment which made 
him gloomy, melancholy, peevish .. .”’. 


That is a pretty frank picture, warts and all, as Leigh Hunt would have said. 
Worse still—in the eyes of some timorous people—is Diderot’s added flippancy 
in linking Rameau’s posthumous fame with that of Crébillon /e fils, the author 
of the pornographic Sopha, and that of Marivaux whom Voltaire lashed so 
mercilessly. 

The generality of historians of music—ever techy over their idols—may 
shrink at those inglorious lines, but they are substantially true. The chimeras 
(visions) are palpable enough in Rameau’s Traité de l’harmonie (1722). Feétis 
exposed a few of them in his now scarce Esquisse de l’histoire de l’harmonie 
(1840). Asa matter of fact “unintelligibility” was symptomatic in the literary 
Rameau, although—as Chouquet admits—that was probably due to the pro- 
lixity of his style. Indeed Adolphe Jullien avers that it was only when 
D’Alembert published the Elémens de musique, théorique et pratique suivant les 
principles de M. Rameau, éclaircis, développés et simplifiés (1766) that any 
clarity in his system of music emerged. As for those “apocalyptic truths’, to 
which Diderot alluded so aptly, it must be admitted that the far-seeing philo- 
sopher was quite prophetic since the world later admitted through the pen of 
Helmholtz that “this attempt of Rameau and D’Alembert is historically of 
great importance, in so far as the theory of consonance was thus for the first 
time shifted from metaphysical to physical ground”. (Sensations of Tone, 
1895.) Even the coda of Diderot’s assessment of Rameau is almost an “‘apoca- 
lyptic truth’’, since in spite of all that the composer accomplished for French 
music, the Italian virtuosi triumphed everywhere. Indeed, later in life, the 
creator of Dardanus and those “dance tunes that will endure eternally”, 
actually confessed that had he been twenty years younger he would have 
pilgrimed his way to the land of Pergolesi and have learned to write declamatory 
music as that master did. Had he hearkened to Diderot, and had taken to 
heart what had been written in the article ‘““Beau”’ in the Encyclopédie, he might 
have found a remedy or panacea for himself. 

Yet it was not the above passage that so scandalized the occupants of 
Carlyle’s ‘gigs of respectability”. What really ruffled their pelts was that 
Diderot, with diabolical intent, had dared to limn Rameau the man, in the raw, 
just as a Daumier—that rude peintre de moeurs—might have done a century 
later. In the dialogue Diderot tricked the nephew into a philosophic quandary 
from which there was no escape. There were instances in history, observed 
Diderot, where a sublime genius was a bad man. Having posited that, Diderot 
asked the nephew what he thought about such a man. ‘He ought to be 
drowned”’, replied the nephew. ‘‘Well’’, said Diderot, “I shall not take your 
uncle as an example”. 

“He is a hard man; brutal, devoid of humanity, avaricious, a bad parent, a dreadful 


husband, a vile uncle. But it is not decided that he is a man of genius: that he had 
advanced his art very far: that there will be contemplation of his works ten years 
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hence. But Racine? He certainly had genius; and he did not pass for a good man. ... 
Which of the two would you prefer? ... A good man... like Barbier, regularly presen- 
ting a legitimate child to his wife; a good husband, and excellent father, a kind uncle, a 
worthy neighbour, and honest merchant, but nothing more; or. . . [Racine] treacherous, 
ambitious, envious, malicious, yet the author of Andromaque, Britannicus, Iphigénie, 
Phédre, Athalie?”’ 


One is tempted to proceed, but it is not our intention to follow Diderot, this 
pitiless iconoclast, in the unfolding of his relentless logic. Our concern is 
with Rameau the composer, and there can be no question that Diderot revealed 
more than the warts of Leigh Hunt in that portrait. Indeed something more 
like festering sores were exposed: and it is that which affrights the good, stolid, 
placid historian of music, steeped in the recognized bourgeois code of morality. 
Why—would ask this type of reader—should Rameau the composer be chosen 
as a case in point? One can only reply because he was the uncle of Jean- 
Francois Rameau, who is used more than once in this terrible “‘farce-tragedy’”’. 
As John Morley so adroitly puts it, the nephew was a real living creature, and 
Diderot portrayed him just as he found him. Why should we not assume that 
his conception of the uncle was just as concrete and tangible? An audacious 
ingenuousness was one of the cardinal virtues of Diderot, as it was of the sage 
Jeréme Coignard of Anatole France. The truth is often unpleasant, as Diderot 
warns us in this very play, and whilst it may be unpalatable at the moment it 
may be beneficial in the long run. 

Obviously, many were offended, and among them Emil Naumann. His 
pulpit-like grace befitted the dignified, comfortably placed church organist, and 
so he essayed to disprove Diderot’s darkly tinted picture of Rameau by showing 
that the venerable composer actually supported his sister during her illness, and 
that he was charitably disposed in assisting his brother musicians; as if such 
gestures were something more than elemental social duties. I’ve heard it 
said that even the Devil fingers a rosary. Precisely the same arguments—for 
precisely the same reasons—were staged by Chouquet who, one presumes, 
having certain obligations as a government official, was compelled to trim his 
sails to the temporal and spiritual winds. He had the unsupported effrontery 
to say that Diderot’s statements were “‘suspect”. But révenons a nos moutons: 
and it is butcher’s meat indeed, at the very end of the week! 

The nephew had listened to that encomium of Racine with chagrin in his 
soul, and he confessed that he could not bear to listen to anyone else being 
praised without being seized with a secret hatred. 


“Yes, .. . I am mediocre and am provoked [in consequence]. I never listen to the 
overture to [my uncle’s] Indes galantes being played . . . without sorrowfully telling 
myself,—‘That is what you will never do’. Therefore I was jealous of my uncle’’. 


Swiftly comes Diderot’s satirical sally: “If it is no more than that which chagrins 
you, it is not worth the trouble”. The cynical wit of the philosopher frequently 
punctuates the dialogue of the play, bringing an elevated relief from the 
sardonic creed and character of the nephew. As in Shakespeare, it helps us to 
view a sordid picture with philosophic calm. Yet Jean-Francois is more often 
than not quite unperturbed by Diderot’s vigorous thrusts, and makes no 
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attempt at a parry or counter attack, but goes on humming a tune of his uncle’s 
and—in his mind’s eye—-pictures the old composer in the heyday of his glory. 
“That’s the man who wrote the pretty gavottes” he cries, and he visualizes 
the sycophants crowding around his uncle. Then comes swiftly a parenthetical 
sally from Diderot himself,—‘‘and he thought he saw them,—Palissot, Poinsinet, 
the Frérons father and son, Laporte ...’’. This, like other passages in the 
dialogue, clearly indicates the fundamental promptings in this play to which 
the historians of music have been hopelessly blind. It was Palissot de Montenoy 
who—in his scurrilous Les Philosophes (1760)—pictured the encyclopaedists 
as the scum of the earth and the advance guard of perdition. The palates of 
the beau monde were tickled by such curried hash. Can we blame Diderot for 
creating Le Neveu de Rameau? Fréron pére had also vilified Diderot and the 
encyclopaedists, and the philosopher took the same opportunity to clamp 
those two misérables in the stocks as a fitting place for his raillery. Voltaire 
drew a longer bow against the latter and pilloried him in an unmerciful fashion 
in his Le Pauvre diable. What part Rameau the composer played in these 
affairs we do not know, but as a ‘“‘Chamber-music composer to the King”’, a 
pensionnaire of the Opéra, later to have the Cross of St. Michel pinned on his 
swelling chest, he may very well have been in the swim of the courtly and 
churchly crew who were hounding Diderot. If Rameau was one of that coterie, 
then he received no more than his deserts. What we do know is that he 
deserted Diderot on the Encyclopédie when the church and state were hounding 
its editor for his trenchant philosophic articles, culminating in the destruction of 
his printing presses, the suppression of the Encyclopédie itself, with a taste of 
jail as its coda. 

Diderot seems to have had no small appreciation of the musical abilities of 
the nephew—at any rate as a showman—and his graphic characterization of his 
ghostly, make-believe, instrumental performances is quite uncanny. How 
vividly he pictures the attitudinizing of this pseudo-virtuoso, in his tuning, 
bowing, fingering his phantom violin, humming ‘‘an allegro of Locatelli’, or 
aping the pose of a “Ferrari or Chiabrau”’ with ghastly realism. And then his 
posturing of the nephew listening to himself with ravishment as he played some 
passages in double-stopping. One can almost hear him when scanning 
Diderot’s fantasy. Although bathed in perspiration after slaughtering a 
“sonata on the violin’”’, the nephew seats himself at an imaginary harpsichord,— 
“knees bent, head thrown back, as though there were a piece of music before 
him; singing, preluding, executing a piece by Alberti or Galuppi. . . . One 
sensed the very pianos and fortes . . . by his gestures. . . . To see him, time and 
time again, groping—as it were—but regaining himself in what he had missed, 
and then fat the end] showing vexation at not having the same . . .* in the 
fingers”. Rising from his imaginary instrument he confided in Diderot 

“You see . . . we know how to use the tritone, the augmented fifth, and that we are 
familiar with those enharmonic passages, about which my dear uncle made so much 
noise’. 





* I do not know what the missing word should be, but it is certainly neither piece nor peine as 
some editors have hinted. 
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Diderot cruelly brought the nephew back to common earth by interposing in | 


this fashion: “You have put yourself to some pains so as to convince me of your 
cleverness, but I am a man who would have taken your word for it”! Cruel: 
painfully cruel. But then all art—when it portrays life as it really is—must 
always be cruel; and it is well that it should be, otherwise we shall never learn. 
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Haydn in London again 


BY 
VERNON GOTWALS 


GYROWETZ, Gardiner, Sir George Smart, and a host of others gave us stories 
about Haydn in England. In 1861 T. G. von Karajan published in Vienna a 
book on J. Haydn in London, 1791 und 1792, to be followed in 1867 by C. F. 
Pohl’s Mozart und Haydn in London. In April, 1932, Marion Scott published 
two articles about Haydn in England.’ Much of this episode in the life of 
Haydn (and in English musical history) has been pieced together with the help 
of Haydn’s London diaries, now conveniently brought together and translated 
by H. C. Robbins Landon in The Collected Correspondence and London Note- 
books of Joseph Haydn (London, 1959), pp. 251-312. 

These diaries reflect Haydn’s excitement during his years in London, as the 
“London” symphonies still reveal the excitement he provided his English 
audiences. In later years, Haydn never tired of telling stories about the great 
days in England. His conversation was extensively recorded by G. A. Grie- 
singer and A. C. Dies, who also quote liberally from the four diaries (one of 
which survives only in their extracts).2 A few of Haydn’s tales, however, are 
found only in Giuseppe Carpani’s biography, Le Haydine ovvero Lettere sulla 
Vita e le Opere del Celebre Maestro Giuseppe Haydn. Carpani, as we shall see, is 
not a reliable source of factual information about Haydn. He was, neverthe- 
less, personally acquainted with the elderly composer as a result of his Italian 
translation of The Creation; and there can be little doubt that Haydn (who 
sometimes forgot and sometimes embroidered) told him the stories related in 
Letter XIII, dated 29th July, 1809. He there recounts how Salomon sought 
Haydn out and persuaded him to go to London. Let Carpani continue in his 
own words.‘ 


* * % * 


[Haydn] stayed there for more than a year, pocketing many extra guineas 
from the various commissions he received. London was therefore his favourite 
city when mention was made of his travels. Strange things happened to him 
on this first journey. Here are some that he himself related to me. 

A rich milord, a passionate lover of music, sought him out and asked if he 





1 “Haydn in England’, Musical Quarterly, XVIII, pp. 260-73. ‘Haydn: Relics and Reminis- 
cences in England”’, Music and Letters, XIII, pp. 126-36. 

2G. A. Griesinger, Biographische Notizen tiber Joseph Haydn, ed. F. Grasberger, Vienna, 1954. 
A. C. Dies, Biographische Nachrichten von Joseph Haydn, ed. H. Seeger, Berlin, 1959. See also V. 
Gotwals, ‘“‘The Earliest Biographies of Haydn’, Musical Quarterly, XLV (October, 1959), 
PP- 439-59. soa ane 

3 Published in 1812 in Milan, second edition in 1823 in Padua. 

4 These excerpts are from the manuscript translation of the second edition by Professor Philip 
Keppler, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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would give him lessons in counterpoint at a guinea each, and with the option 
of giving as many lessons as he wished. “Very gladly’, responded Sig. 
Giuseppe. “‘When do you want to begin?” “Right away’’, replied the lord. 
And Haydn, “Good! Let’s begin”. The Englishman then drew from his 
pocket one of Haydn’s quartets that he had put into score, and telling the 
master that he did not need to learn thoroughbass or the other more obvious 
rules of harmony and composition, said to him, ‘For the first lesson let us 
examine this quartet of yours, and you show me the reason for certain modula- 
tions and figures as well as for the general procedure [condotta generale} of the 
piece, which I do not wholly approve of since it seems to me contrary to good 
principles”. Haydn, somewhat surprised at this exordium, but tasting the 
sweetness of the guinea amidst the acid of reproach, replied modestly that 
milord was really asking him to prepare to justify the work. Milord began at 
the first measure and found fault with every note. Haydn, who was not 
accustomed to talking about grammar and who wrote according to his own 
rules and experience rather than by cold, scholastic theory, replied laconically, 
“This I did because it goes well, and this because it makes a good effect, that 
because it was necessary’, and soon. The Englishman, with the rules in his 
hand, set about to prove to Haydn all over again that he had done wrong, 
while Haydn supported the opposite view, saying, “Let milord alter the 
quartet according to his method, then have it played, and he will see which of 
the two versions is better”. “But why’, replied the gentleman, “should yours 
be better?”’ ‘“Because . . . because it goes better’. The Englishman came back 
again and again to the same point, and Haydn’s opinions and protestations 
were of no avail. The matter went on so long that Haydn finally forgot about 
the guinea, and springing to his feet with sudden briskness, said, ‘“‘Milord, I 
thought I was to instruct you, and I see that you wish to instruct me. Excuse 
me! Iam not ina position to pay you a guinea a lesson’. Nor after this first 
experience did he ever want to see this all too learned scholar again. . . . 

He told me, moreover, with obvious satisfaction, about his dispute with one 
of the richest and best supplied music dealers in London. One day when he 
was strolling about through the streets of the city, Haydn entered a music 
shop, desiring more to browse than to buy. He asked the dealer if he had a 
selection of beautiful music. ‘“‘As much as you want”, he replied. ‘I have 


some marvellous music by Haydn’’. “I have no use for that,” said Haydn, 
who perceived that he was not recognized. ‘“What!’’ replied the dealer, ‘you 
have no use for the music of Haydn? What is wrong with it?” “Oh, a great 


deal’’, added Haydn, “‘and after all, what does it amount to? I don’t need it, 
I tell you. Show me something else’. The dealer, who was a rabid Haydnist, 
replied abruptly, “It’s no use. I have other things but not for you”, and he 
turned his back on him. A gentleman happened to enter just at that moment 
and seeing Haydn, addressed him by name. On hearing the name Haydn, the 
dealer turned around and said to the Englishman with contempt, “‘There is a 
man who does not like the music of the great Haydn”. The Englishman burst 
out laughing. He revealed to the dealer who this idiot was who did not want 
the music of Haydn. You can imagine the plight of the merchant and the 
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compliments, excuses, and praises he rendered to his beloved maestro whom 
he had honoured so well by welcoming so poorly.® 

One of Haydn’s chief pleasures in London, other than listening to the music 
of Handel, was attending the so-called Ancient Concert. I do not know if 
you know that in that country, which might be called the country of societies, 
such a one was founded in the preceding century, the purpose of which was to 
prevent old music from falling into oblivion. By this was understood music 
fifty or sixty years old, written at a time when the art was reaching the height 
of its perfection at the hands of Pergolesi, Sarri, Durante, Handel, Leo, Cesti, 
Bonomi, Vinci, Latilla, Feo, Marcello, Lotti, Galuppi, Mancini, Scarlatti, 
Carcano, Bach, Sassoni, and many other venerable fathers of beautiful music.® 
On certain fixed days the best compositions of these maestri di color che sanno* 
were performed, and in rendering honour to their memory, extremely useful 
comparisons with the latest works were established. The successive changes 
that art and taste undergo were noted, and the decadence with which, generally 
speaking, we are threatened nowadays was retarded with such examples— 
decadence due to whimsical extravagance, the deluge of notes, the frequency 
and strangeness of modulations, and the lavish excess of passages of varying 
nature piled one on top of the other: abuses that dominate in our compositions 
with the result that they seldom present a reasonable whole, a single character, 
a true and well-expressed sentiment. That purest of schools, as you well know, 
was free of these defects. While praising an institution such as this (how true, 
what I told you in another letter about the necessity of novelty in music), 
Haydn confessed to me that many of these compositions that had thrilled him 
when he heard them for the first time in his youth, afforded him considerably 
less pleasure upon rehearing them so many years later, no matter how beautiful 





5 This story turns up again in William Gardiner’s reminiscences, Music and Friends, vol. I, 
London, 1838, p. 285. Gardiner says he heard it in Bristol from a music-seller named Howell; but 
Gardiner wrote notes for the English translation of Stendhal’s plagiarized version of Carpani’s 
biography (The Life of Haydn, in a Series of Letters Written at Vienna, London, 1817) and may 
have confused his sources. Haydn pulled this trick at least once before in his life. Griesinger tells 
it as follows: ‘Once when Haydn was going through the streets in Vienna with Dittersdorf, they 
heard some Haydn minuets being very badly played in a tavern. We ought to have some fun 
with these bunglers, said one to the other. They went into the tavern, ordered a glass, and 
listened a while. ‘Who wrote these minuets anyway ?”’ Haydn finally asked. They gave him his 
own name. ‘Ach, that’s pretty miserable stuff!’ he exclaimed. At this the musicians flew into 
such a rage that one of them would have broken his violin on Haydn’s head if he had not speedily 
taken flight’. (Griesinger, op. cit., pp. 19-20.) 

* This list is more the product of Carpani’s imagination than of any informed view of music 
history. Bonomi and Sassoni (probably Bononcini and Handel, ‘‘i/ Sassone’’ to the Italians) are 
not to be certainly identified. The Sarti of the 1812 edition becomes Sarri in 1823. If we accept 
this correction, then Cesti (1623-69) is the oldest man in the list, and Latilla (1711-91) the last to 
die. But Pohl gives us a more sensible account of the fare at the Concerts of Ancient Music: 
“‘Handel’s works appeared most often on the programmes; only now and then did Purcell, Martini, 
Leo, Pergolesi, Hasse, Jomelli, Corelli, Geminiani, Palestrina, and Astorga appear’. (Haydn in 
London, pp. 11-12.) 

? Carpani’s book is laced with elegant literary references. This one is to Dante’s sighting of 
Aristotle in Limbo (Inferno, IV, 130-32): 


Higher I raised my brows and further scanned, 
And saw the Master of the men who know 
Seated amid the philosophic band. 


(Tr. D. L. Sayers.) 
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and praiseworthy they may have seemed to him. The same thing happens to 
old music as to our beautiful women when we come back to see them again 
after a long time. We imagine that we must find them again just as we left 
them, but how deluded we are! Sight and memory speak to us in two opposite 
ways. The latter says, she was beautiful; and the former replies, she is not the 
same. This is even more the case with music. Even though this Beauty does 
not change in form or colour, and though she be always the same, nevertheless in 
relation to us she still grows old, just as we ourselves, grown older, are no 
longer what we once were to her... . 

Haydn often visited the home of the celebrated singer Mme. Billington, 
whose talents he enthusiastically admired. From what I have already written 
you, you have observed that in his conversations he was spirited, ready of wit, 
and gracious. I want to tell you now of one of his replies that would be worthy 
of the most elegant courtier. That virtwosa was having her portrait painted 
by the famous Reynolds,® practically the only outstanding portraitist that 
greedy Nature conferred upon a nation that appreciates and pays well for good 
paintings. Mrs. Billington was represented in the person of St. Cecilia who, 
with her eyes turned towards heaven, stands like Raphael’s, listening to a 
chorus of angels stationed singing above. She wanted her friend Haydn to see 
this portrait and give her his opinion. Our maestro, after having looked at it, 
turned to the Signora and said to her “‘The portrait is a good likeness, but I find 
a grave error in it’. “What error?’”’ (Reynolds was present.) ‘‘The painter’, 
replied Haydn, “‘has made a great mistake: he has pictured you listening to the 
angels. He should have pictured the angels listening to you’”’. Mrs. Billington, 


touched by the flattering praise, threw her arms around the neck of the kindly | 


critic and with the same lips that had inspired such a gracious reflection 
rewarded him on the spot. It is for Mrs. Billington that Haydn wrote his 
Arianna abbandonata, which is the most perfect of his works in that form and 
which does not pale by comparison with Benda’s much vaunted work.!® 

But before closing this letter, I will tell you another story to prove how well 
the fair sex would be pleased with our musical Anacreon. 

The Prince of Wales, desirous of having Haydn’s portrait, entrusted the 


matter to the afore-mentioned Reynolds. Moved by such an honour, the | 


master appeared at the painter’s studio, and the latter set to work. Everyone 
knows how boring it is to stand like a statue for a portrait painter. This 





8 Elizabeth Weichsel and her brother had been Wunderkinder in London in the 1770s. Married 
to a double-bass player named Joseph Billington in 1783, she soon became a celebrated soprano. 
“It is said that her character is the worst sort, but that she is a great genius’, Haydn wrote in his 
diary on 14th January, 1792, the publication day of a scandalous memoir, ‘‘and all the women hate 
her because she is so beautiful’. Her career survived this printed attack, and Haydn’s friendship 
for her did likewise. Although he did not, as Carpani asserts below, compose Arianna a Naxos for 
her (it was written in 1789, before Haydn went to England, and there is no record of Mrs. 
Billington singing it), he certainly gave her the Terzetto for two sopranos and tenor, cor anglais, 
bassoon and French horn obdbdligati, strings and horn ripieno described by H. C. Robbins Landon 
in The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn, London, 1955, pp. 861-62. 

® “Although the story in this form is inaccurate’, writes Karl Geiringer, ‘‘as the portrait was 
painted in 1790 before Haydn arrived in England, it is not unlikely that our master made the 
remark when seeing the completed picture”. (Haydn, New York, 1946, p. 106.) 

10 Georg Benda (1722-95) produced a dozen or more Singspiele, etc., including the melodrama 
Ariadne auf Naxos, first performed in Gotha on 27th January, 1775. 
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ungrateful state of mind is apparent in the paintings, even the best ones. 
Reynolds, who wanted to portray as well as he could the spirit, not just the 
face of the famous master, noticed that he was quite different in this pose than 
when he was at the cembalo and at the head of the orchestra; and so he began 
to tell him that he should brighten up, wear a cheerful face, think about 
pleasant things. Haydn, who had never been an actor or courtier in his life, 
had no idea how alienum sumere vultum [to wear an assumed expression]. He 
looked more and more bored and could find no way to say with his face the 
opposite of what he felt in his heart. Reynolds had to give up working that 
day. The next day another sitting, and more boredom. The experiment was 
repeated a third time, and always the same scene. Finally Reynolds went to 
the Prince, explained to him the impossibility of doing the portrait, and begged 
His Royal Highness to excuse him, since he did not want to do himself the 
injustice of giving to a man so noted for his lively imagination the look of a 
stupid fellow ora mummy. The Prince smiled at the story and thought up a 
stratagem that marvellously succeeded. The good maestro was invited for the 
fourth time to take up his narcotic stance. He came and displayed his custom- 
ary mourning face, when suddenly, Haydn being seated, the painter touched 
a mechanism. A curtain that was placed like a screen before the master fell 
away, and a lovely smiling young girl appeared, clothed in white and garlanded 
with roses. She took the master by the hand and said to him in his native 
tongue, ‘‘How pleased I am to see you, my dear, and to be with you!” Haydn, 
surprised and enlivened by unforeseen joy, patriotically embraced his fellow- 
countrywoman. The somber features disappeared from his face. The 
Haydn-like brightness returned to his eyes, his face was reanimated, and 
Reynolds with hurrying strokes created the handsome, joyous, exultant Haydn 
that his music shows him to be.“ The enchantress who worked such a lovely 
transformation was a chambermaid to the Queen, and German by birth. She 
was spirited and attractive, and the prodigious action was no great undertaking 
for her . . . Addio. 


* * * * 


The known facts prove Carpani too often wrong to let us accept this gossip 
as history, but the known traits of Haydn’s character are here. Haydn a 
patient man but not to be made a fool of (compare Haydn’s servitude to the 
Esterhazys with Mozart’s to Colloredo), Haydn loving to play a trick, Haydn 
speaking honestly rather than fashionably about “ancient”? music, Haydn 
gallant among ladies: psychologically it all rings true. 

More important than a fortune in pounds or an Oxford degree, Haydn took 
home from London a new freedom of spirit, asa man and asacomposer. Toa 





11 There is no record anywhere of a Haydn portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92). This 
incident may refer, however, to Haydn’s sittings for the oil portrait by John Hoppner, R.A. 
(1758-1810). According to Marion Scott (Music and Letters, XIII, pp. 131-33), this portrait is 
now in Buckingham Palace. In her description of it, she says, ‘“Without those eyes Haydn’s 
thin, composed face, firm mouth, and long nose with deep furrows running to the jaw would be 
mask-like; with them the whole personality lights up, so wise, kind and powerful is their look’. 
Speaking of some other likenesses, however, she ‘“‘becomes aware that Haydn was not an easy sitter. 
He could look as blank as the proverbial wall’. 
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hundred daily doings of the sort reported here, as well as to London concert 
life, Haydn owed his new resources, drawn on for the six last wonderful Masses, 


The Creation and The Seasons. Itis the spirit, not the letter, of these anecdotes | 
that counts; it was the spirit that Haydn conveyed to Carpani, and the spirit | 


only that impelled Carpani to record his impressions of Joseph Haydn. 
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Nationalism and John Ireland 
BY 
COLIN SCOTT-SUTHERLAND 


For US, it is very difficult rightly to assess the constantly changing pattern of 
events in our artistic life over the past half century. What looms large in 
importance may perhaps be driven into proper perspective by the distant eye 
of fifty years hence. This has proved, of course, true of times less evanescent 
and shifting than now. 

The glare of the unquenched fires of the Industrial Revolution is yet with us. 
By its light that fragrant natural beauty—neither stark and impressive nor 
sultry and full-blown—is thrown into more poignant contrast, perhaps in 
much the same way as we, with eye intolerant of the reckless present, look 
regretfully on the fuller, richer summers of our youth. 

Voices in support of the Georgian policy of retrenchment are heard no 
more—have dwindled into a dark mutter of anxiety over personal ideals. 
Racial, social and political problems look uneasily to the future. The Georgian 
retrenchment was not one of image and form only—a banner against ‘“‘Pru- 
frock” and the Pisan Cantos. The attempt at preservation was of something 
deeper, some vague spirituality impinging upon the creative conscience and 
productive of a vein of richness that, besides producing an eloquent patriotism 
(which we do ill to smile at) and a whimsical sentiment, yet underlined that 
nationalistic impulse of which we are so proud and yet so reticent. 

To us today, the pretentious Elgar, and the decadent cosmopolitan Delius 
fail to express fully that essence of Englishry which in Pomp and Circumstance 
and Brigg Fair has dated like a Dulac print. 

The work of retrenchment, although strongly criticized from many view- 
points, was well done; and in their spokesman Edward Thomas (never accepted 
as such), they have produced that which, retaining an innate conservatism and 
reticence although conscious of wider spiritual movements, enshrines visibly 
that peculiarity which makes us what we are. 

Nationalism and the cult of the folk song are only equated in ignorance. 
True Nationalism in music is more than a mere trolling out of folk song and 
peasant dances (wherever they may be found!). It is a probing to the well- 
springs of racial character and drawing therefrom the water that flows like a 
subterranean stream through all forms of racial self-expression and integrating 
this essence with a language which employs the metaphor of its age. This 
spiritual and at once earthy flavour that is characteristic of true Englishry is, 
to my mind, more apparent in the work of John Ireland than in any. That he 
is still with us, and that his expression in the 1908 violin Sonata shows remark- 
able kinship with the 1930 piano Concerto, and even more remarkably with 
the Concertino Pastorale of 1939, despite two world wars is sufficient reason to 
assume that his reasons for creative utterance have remained unchanged. 

There is a fundamentally Academic strain in Ireland’s music (in no dero- 
gatory sense is the word employed) that has enforced reticence, yet never 
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curbed the exuberance of his speech. Refining and giving point to the emotion, 
this Academicism is not illustrated by references and allusions to the classic, 
but is apparent in his approach to the problems of expressing coherently that 
reaction of the classically educated English mind to the pagan impact of Nature. 
There is no immediate evidence of a pantheistic outlook. 

Iconoclastic tendencies, perhaps early foreseen in Ireland, have little meaning 
for us today who live among the shattered remains of countless idols. Looking 
back over fifty years we cannot appreciate the modernity of such a work as the 
piano Rhapsody (1915). This work, so far in advance of its time, full of a 
poignancy cloaked with robust shyness, must seem to us less startlingly urgent 
than in 1915. Yet it has not lost one iota of its pertinence. I do not imagine 
for one moment that Ireland has at any time during his creative life been 
consciously defending national tradition—but it is amply evident that in his 
search for self-expression, he has raised a bulwark in English music that in 
importance goes far beyond what might be expected of one whose output is 
characteristically small. 

A successor to Dale’s monumental piano Sonata (1905) was not long in 
arising—and one shedding all allegiance to convention while retaining the 
inbred spiritual architecture of greatness. Conceived solely in terms of piano 
sound, and eschewing any empty virtuosity, Ireland’s piano Sonata is the flower 
of his mature genius. Transcending the keyboard, its virtuosity lies in the 
assimilation of its intellectual power rather than in its abundant technical 
difficulties. But one is never conscious of the spirit struggling to escape from 
any cumbering technical harness. The fusion of the lyrical (which might have 
channelled Ireland’s muse into exclusively miniature forms) and the rugged is 
the salient characteristic of all Ireland’s work and a larger canvas raises prob- 
lems of sustaining lyrical invention. In the Sonata, a work of immense power 
and depth, Ireland overcomes these problems with tautly contrived material, 
and a spontaneity belying the care that attended its protracted creation. 
Formally Ireland’s designs are simple and classical in origin, but scope remains 
for the power inherent in a germ idea to expand into full flower. This organic 
self-contained sense of unity again informs all Ireland’s work becoming more 
evident in the Sonata for cello and piano, which, four years later, is no abdica- 
tion from the standpoint of the piano Sonata—rather a re-affirmation. The 
pattern of the piano Sonata’s slow central movement particularly illustrates 
this—the gradual build up of tension and massive emotional climax ache for 
the tremendous peace of its close; this page is one of the finest piano conceptions 
of this century, and poetry of the highest order. 

The subtle poignancy of Ireland’s music shows its presence in the fact that 
even in his major passages there is a minor inflection. There is something 
inexpressibly pensive, if not melancholy about the thematic material of the 
Sonata, of Amberley Wild Brooks, of The Towing Path, Concertino Pastorale, 
and much else. It is the melancholy of Edward Thomas, and that in which 
de ia Mare sees far echoes of romance. 

Music is not wrung in this land from the prosaic suburban journeyings of 
insurance clerks and the early morning chores of the farm labourer—yet it is 
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precisely amongst those that the blackbird sings, that the blossom hangs like 
living flame, that the stream flows placidly by weedy bank under the trailing 
willow. The musical content of the English scene is elegiac rather than 
passionate. The mood changing thematic recapitulations in Ireland wring 
the utmost from the poetic image (compare the piano Sonata Ist movement 
bar I et seg., with bar 95 et seg.; and similar constructions in The Towing Path 
and The Darkened Valley) and his sensitivity to nuance is that of a mind 
perfectly attuned to the delicate shades of poetic meaning in the pattern of the 
scene before him. If in this, he is aware of the darker beyond, it is no less 
English, and it is significant that Machen’s work should have proved of impor- 
tance to his outlook. 





Goffredo Petrassi and his Music 


BY 
JOHN S. WEISSMANN 


A sHORT while ago it had been customary to refer, when discussing the new 
Italian music, to two main tendencies: Dallapiccola was mentioned as the 
“leader” of the dodecaphonic school and Petrassi as that of the non-dode- 
caphonic, neo-baroque group. This pigeonholing, always a dubious procedure, 
has since become devoid of meaning, largely owing to the neo-serialism of the 
recent avantgarde, an important headquarters of which is now in Italy; and also 
owing to the interesting and very significant development which Petrassi’s 
music shows during the last decade or so. Its significance is not confined to his 
personal response: it is typical of the creative echo with which the musical 
consciousness of Europe and beyond responds to the challenge of dode- 
caphonism. It will suffice to allude to Stravinsky and his “conversion’’ to 
recognize the evolutionary necessity of this aesthetic change. 

In Petrassi’s case the re-orientation has been less abrupt; in order to appreci- 
ate it properly some knowledge of its antecedents is desirable. It is therefore 
proposed here to survey Petrassi’s music as a whole. 

The juvenilia (in MSS.) include everything written before the Overtura da 
Concerto, and are repudiated by the composer; yet they are indispensable to 
the study of Petrassi’s musical ancestry. Overtura e Passacaglia (1931) is 
particularly important since it constitutes the first version of Overtura da 
Concerto, and its Passacaglha section anticipates the Ciaccona of Partita. 
Colort del Tempo written in the same year, is a document of his tentative 
excursions into early Schénbergian atonalism. He seems to have been greatly 
attracted by Schénberg’s chromatic idiom derived from chord-inflections. 

Ex.1 
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Tre Cort is perhaps the most accomplished and mature among the juvenilia: it 
still occupies an affectionate corner in Petrassi’s heart. The ingenious exploita- 
tion of the pure human voice unencumbered with words as a dramatically 
effective orchestral timbre foreshadows much of the future Petrassi. 

His mature music is very conveniently divisible into three style-periods, 
of which the last, of course, is still in progress: the first from the appearance 
of the earliest composition available in print (and which the composer acknow- 
ledges), 7.e. from about 1930 to about 1940 (the outbreak of war); the second 
from about 1940 (composition of Coro di Morti) to the early nineteen-fifties 
(Morte dell’ Aria, Noche Oscura); and the third from 1953 (Récréation Concer- 
tante), 1.e. from his adoption of an advanced twelve-note technique. These 
periods are distinguished each by quite clearly perceptible technical features; 
but what is exceptional in his case, and what makes him a conspicuously intel- 
lectual artist, is the fact that each change in style is correlated to intellectual 
motives. 

The music of the first period may be said to possess a pronouncedly extravert 
character. Prevalence ofa relatively high dynamic level which almost succeeds 
in completely drowning the quiet lyrical voice; preference for strident orchestral 
colours ; the effective opposition of consonant harmonies with dissonant elements 
and particularly the conspicuous and spontaneous rhythmic vitality, would be 
a fair description of the works belonging to this period. As already indicated, 
in addition to the various musical influences and stimuli the intellectual trend of 
the times had also had a share in the formation of Petrassi’s musical personality. 
The period under examination was dominated by the assertive and fiercely 
intransigent national spirit of aggrandisement directed by the political idea of 
state supremacy. This nationalism, stimulated by memories of the Roman 
Empire and its grandeurs, coincided with the Italian musical rinnovamento. 
It ran parallel with the European movement of musical neo-classicism which in 
Italy took the form, so momentous in relation to subsequent European develop- 
ments, of reviving the forms and the “mentality” of Italian baroque instru- 
mental music, while the movement’s actuality and up-to-dateness derived 
from current progressive European usage of harmonic and contrapuntal 
instrumental treatment. 

Petrassi’s music was entirely under the spell of this national and European 
movement. Among the compositions of this period Overtura, Partita, and 
Concerto (no. I) are the most important orchestral works, with the Toccata for 
piano revealing most of the style-period’s essential characteristics. This is 
conceived in highly idiomatic keyboard writing, though it must have been the 
organ (Petrassi graduated as organist, too) rather than the piano, which occu- 
pied his mind when composing it. The chef d’oeuvre of the period, which 
manifests the language of the mature Petrassi but with the dominant influences 
still readily discernible, is Salmo IX. 

The harmonic idiom of this period consists of a diatonically orientated 
fundamentally tonal idiom of extremely free disposition: chords and progres- 
sions are subject to the tension and balance of their aural values, and only to 
a limited extent to their functional weight. It is an extravert. relatively harsh 
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idiom in which the emancipated dissonance occupies an important place. The 
dissonances themselves are produced mainly by diatonic means, 7.e. the clashes 
are the outcome of telescoped fourths, fifths, and whole notes in the chordal 
* structure, rather than by chromatic semitones; dissonances by chromatic means 
occur however by the clashing tonal planes of the various orchestral groups. 
Ex.2a 
CONCERTO (I) PER ORCH. 


ist movement 





Faw. 





Ex. 2b 


2nd movement (Andanée) 


a" i. ‘Caan 








Chromaticism is again the determining element in the melodic configuration, 
as seen in the Ciaccona movement of Partita. 
Ex.3 


PARTITA (Molto moderato) 
Ciaccona x 7 % ‘ti. = 
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The melodic and contrapuntal aspect of the period is discernible particularly 
well in the Salmo IX. Its primary inspiration—true to the traditions of Pet- 
rassi’s homeland—is vocal, and so a choral work like the Psalm and the later 
Magnificat are typical of its characteristic features. Contrapuntal artifice is 
rarely used for its own sake, or to demonstrate the composer’s skill. Stretches 
of imitative writing appear in preference to formal fugues, for instance; but 
canonic entries are used often and with great effect. On the whole his music 
is more polyphonically than contrapuntally inspired, where polyphony is 
intended to denote an organization of several parts stimulated by the human 
voice, and counterpoint is intended to refer to the interplay of instrumental 
parts. 

The melodic style in the choral works is quite clearly modelled on the 
conventionalized turns and figures of Gregorian plainchant. Some other 
significant elements of his melodic lines include the prevalence of Reperkus- 
sionston in their configuration; the note-repetition with occasional skips of 
thirds and fourths at points of emphasis; and the wide leaps at unusual and 
vocally taxing intervals. His melodic invention is spontaneous—in the sense 
that the inspiration of the human voice is always in the background of it— 
even though its product is frequently unconventional (cf. passages in the vocal 
parts of the Psalm). But the typically Italian quality of melodiousness, of 
euphony, is never very far from his music. This persistent element may be 
considered the essentially Italian in his art.* 

It is often thought significant that both choral works employ religious texts, 
and are imbued with the fierce spirit of militant faith, though they do not 
constitute liturgical music. This religious background of Petrassi’s mentality 
persists throughout the entire body of his work, though it gradually loses even 
that little association with dogmatic faith that the early choral works may be 
said to possess. The Psalm and the Magnificat are after all, sacred texts; and 
though Coro di Morti is completely secular, and the later Noche Oscura religious 
only in a certain special sense, the music of both is informed of a transcendental 
belief in essentially humanistic values. While the plainchant is found to be the 
sole external stimulus of his vocal idiom, his instrumental music is affected by 
other influences. To Stravinsky are indebted the characteristically concise 
ostinato motifs with continually changing metric emphasis, also the hard, 
glittering orchestral sound. He consistently avoids those sustained inner 
parts and chordal writing in his orchestral music that are so symptomatic of 
the nineteenth-century post-romantic German school (R. Strauss, Reger). 
The rhythmic imagination shown in these works infers a vigorous personality, 
and even the more contemplative passages show a great variety of rhythmic 
formulae. Here he is again indebted to the musical traditions of his native 
land. These influences are traced to “‘popular’’ musical practice on the one 
hand, and also to the highly sophisticated art forms of professional practice on 
the other. Hence in Petrassi’s music, just as in any other Italian composer’s 





* For more details about the choral works see ‘‘Petrassi’s Early Choral Music’’ by the writer, 
Ricordiana, vol. IV, no. 2; April, 1959. 
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of the new rinascimento, the dilemma of a national tradition on a popular “‘folk”’ 
basis versus the musical language of a polished urban culture never arises. 

His treatment of the orchestra discloses most of that personal element 
which is found in his early music. It has a Stravinskyan hardness and cool 
glistening brilliance, in which a certain amount of noisiness and stridency is 
hardly ever absent from his early “extravert” manner. This is due to his insist- 
ence on the brass; yet he employs these instruments with an expert hand. 
The trumpet part, for instance, of Concerto no. I is instructive in this respect. 
An important feature in it is the employment of the piano in the orchestral 
texture, treated mostly as percussion. A constant ingredient is the saxo- 
phone which is responsible for the jazzy flavour as well as for softer shades at 
appropriate places. Apart from Stravinsky, Debussy is also detected occasion- 
ally: for instance in certain passages of the Concerto, which seem to recapture 
the vibrating atmosphere of Debussy’s Fétes by flutter-tongueing or fast note- 
repetition. 

The music of the second style-period manifests a new sensibility. Instead 
of the joie-de-vivre which coloured even the lyrical tenderness of the quieter 
passages with a certain sensuous quality, we note an introspective and 
contemplative element. A certain streak of pessimism makes itself felt, too; 
this is disclosed in his choice of Leopardi’s text for his “dramatic madrigal’” 
Coro di Morti. 

The new mentality nevertheless does not exclude a return to his earlier 
manner, in either its purely compositional methods or its intellectual con- 
ditions. But instead of an immediate, realistic approach his response now 
adopts stylized forms of expression. The reason for this seems to be his wish to 
indicate his personal detachment and that his music be taken as the paren- 
thetical comments of an outside observer. Hence his exploration of the 
musical theatre. Significantly, where the subject involves certain aspects 
of his newly acquired sensibility for mysticism and transcendental humanism, 
the music is at once more direct and “personally committed” (Morte dell’ 
Aria) than in his portrayal of those aspects of life which are, superficially at 
least, less problematic—in his ballets for instance, or in J cordovano. 

In terms of music the second style-period is characterized partly by an 
interest in the more intimate forms of music-making which would allow him 
to assert his linear craftsmanship, clarity of partwriting and progression (the 
victory of logic over sensuality as it were); and partly by cultivation of forms 
where the communication of his message is supported by concrete verbal or 
gestural language. Stravinsky’s influence, though still noted, is now less 
pervasive, and its wane coincides with the conditional acceptance of the stimulus 
derived from the school of Schénberg and Webern, to the extent of enriching 
the range of his technical equipment. 

In Sonata da Camera it is the finely chiselled instrumental writing and care- 
fully disposed instrumental colour which attract the attention. Its harmonic 
harshness is considerably mollified by the instrumental setting; the work shows 
a greatly advanced ability in melodic expression of remarkable suppleness and 
elegance. This greatly extended communicative power is particularly evident 
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Ex. 4 


SONATA DA CAMERA 
Harpsich a lds 
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in the richly ornamented slow movement. Rhapsodic and impassioned, this 
idiom is the basis of the capricious, freely moving instrumental *hemes in his 
later music, whose structural features are indebted to a successful amalgamation 
of thematic elaboration and melodic growth. It often takes the function and 
form of an enlarged cadenza. 

Bachian and Scarlattian style-elements are evident in the Jnvenzioni for 
piano, one of his rare compositions for the keyboard: the personal note is 
revealed in the restless melodic skips and decorations in their thematic profiles. 

Coro di Morti is the outward indication of the onset of the second style- 
period. Its highly original instrumental combination still owes something to 
Stravinsky: but its personal element is well in evidence in the vocal writing 
above all. The first tentative occurrence of a germinal tone-row is also dis- 
cernible. The most valuable qualities are its strongly spiritualized and refined 
passages, the musical equivalent of the spiritual inwardness which pervades 
the work, and the highly successful blend of polyphonic partwriting and 
expressive harmony. A certain amount of harshness is still felt, however; 
this must be ascribed to the personally idiosyncratic orchestral combination 
and treatment. 

Of his works for the theatre the two ballets are all conceived in dance- 
inspired, stylized forms. They are made up of “‘closed-number”’ patterns: 
the variation is obviously given an important share, as in the musical des- 
cription of the characters in La Follia di Orlando inspired by the ‘‘ballets du cour” 
of the baroque era. Ritratto di Don Chischiotte is a succession of musical 
genre-pictures for a sparse orchestral palette of striking expressive power. 
Of the two operas Morte dell’ Aria is the metaphysical: the plot expresses the 
moral duty towards one’s freely chosen responsibilities. The whole arsenal of 
Petrassi’s musical vocabulary: harmony, polyphony, and orchestral colour, is 
organized here in the service of conveying the intense tragedy of its deeply 
human fate. It is a durchkomponierte opera which refers back to Wagner: 
its music shows a personal assimilation of Debussy’s treatment of orchestral 
timbres and of Schénberg’s Klangfarbenmelodie. It says much of Petrassi’s 
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sense of drama and his ability to convey it in music that at the climax of 
psychological tension he employs the sprechstimme with telling effect. The 
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stylized elements in J/ cordovano, a little comic opera after Cervantes, corres- 
pond to the stock characters of opera buffa, of which certain formal conventions 
are also retained, e.g. the concerted ensemble for the finale. Although the 
music—of considerable élan and suppleness of melodic idiom—is continuous, it 
shows quite clearly the formal division into closed numbers. 

The culminating work of the period, perhaps the summit of Petrassi’s art 
to date, a towering masterpiece of the new Italian music, is his cantata Noche 
Oscura on San Juan de la Cruz’ mystic poem. Its music unites all the signifi- 
cant elements of Petrassi’s musical maturity and personal voice with some hints 
of future development. The stridency of his earlier manner has yielded to a 
pervasive lyricism and gentleness. The harmonic and melodic language have 
become saturated with chromatic elements, so that the principal thematic- 
melodic element, a kind of motto theme generating the musical subject-matter 
of the whole composition, announced straightaway at the opening, is a succes- 
sion of semitones, a modified version of the B-A-C-H theme. Together with 
its complements (inversion, e¢c.) it constitutes a kind of shortened row which 
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Petrassi treats not unlike Schénberg does his dodecaphonic rows. The music 
is made up of a series of finely-wrought variations whose succession and 


Ex.6 
NOCHE OSCURA 


Adagio tranquillo ? **™#H< Pp 
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emotional atmosphere follow the various stanzas of the poem, thus securing 
a satisfying unity to the work. Although hardly any new element is observed 
in the music, the work impresses as disclosing an entirely new side of Petrassi’s 
musical personality. His mastery of orchestral treatment with all its refine- 
ment is shown in the work’s delicately graded colours, its velvety softness and 
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warmth which displace the earlier brashness and violence. This is a work of | doct 
haunting beauty. phor 
The orchestral concertos are important because they disclose very clearly and | _ here 
step by step his evolution as reflected in their purely compositional aspects, inthe | orch 
stylistic features of their message, and their intellectual content. The major- self- 
ity of the concertos, nos. 2 to 5, were written during this (second) style-period, : 1 
and no. 6 shows several features of a transitional work. His intention is to a 
refle 


establish an Italian symphonic tradition—the concertos increasingly assuming _ 
the role of symphonies in all but name. This form would provide him with a idior 





flexible approach and a greater freedom than the symphony burdened with | of hi 
inevitable associations of obsolete conventions. Comparing the—so far—six | intel 
concertos one is struck by the fundamental change from an extravert, realistic | his : 
and life asserting temperament disclosed in no. 1, to the spiritualized emotional | revol 
climate of no. 5; while no. 6 foreshadows elements of his recent style-period. schor 
There is little external uniformity in the six works, except their concertante | the s 
treatment; this is more obviously manifest in the earlier than in the later ones. cont 
An advance is also noted in the traditional approach of opposing instrumental Inve 
groups and sonorities pure and simple, compared to the more developed variant prese 
of opposing musical ideas expressed in thematic-motivic fragments as seen in char. 
no. 3. He explores various symphonic patterns: no. I with its three movements the . 
is nearest to the orthodox concerto structure: no. 5 divides into two movements; this 
nos. 2, 3, and 6 consist of a single movement. So does no. 4, but its continuity | ment 
is more apparent than real—the outlines of the traditional four movements are | of th 
easily detected, partly by the emancipated thematic material, and partly by muss 
the undisguised transitions between the sections. In a similar way no. 3 | be ne 
divides into the three sections of an Italian overture—two lively, scherzando | with 
movements flanking a slow, lyrical section. No. 6 divides into several smaller | depa: 
sections, not unlike Beethoven’s last-period string quartets, foreshadowing the the : 
episodic pattern of his more recent chamber-music works. The musical | ™A€rc 
language of the later concertos does not show any significant or abrupt change the v 
from the position which he attained with the cantata, except in one point: | of the 
Concerto no. 3 is conceived completely in terms of twelve-note technique: in this | C0 
work the dodecaphonic promise of the cantata attains fulfilment. : orche 
To define Petrassi’s musical personality one should point out the difference F treat 
between the disciplined treatment of Schénberg and his school, and the emanci- | whicl 
pated approach of Petrassi. His thematic inspiration remains conditioned by | of ms 
a cantabile quality of melodic gift. His ideas are felt to possess a consistently | '™SP¥! 
spontaneous melodic flow, with no trace of that arbitrariness and abstract | betra 
nature that is often observed in the melodic idiom of the Viennese school. the P 
Petrassi’s motivic fragments are sharply defined in rhythm: this makes them This | 
suitable for concertante play, as in certain sections of no. 3. Likewise he differs | this s 
in his inclination to decorate his melody with ornamental elements that pre- of the 
serve something of earlier stylistic traditions, from the unrestrained individual- and i 
ism that guides the melodic inspiration of Schénberg and his followers. This ; In 
remains valid even in his recent work. In no. 4 dodecaphonic technique is dissol 
eman 





treated even more freely: one notes Petrassi’s endeavour to abandon its 
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doctrinaire elements. He attaches therefore more and more importance to poly- 
phonic organization as a means of expression and formal coherence, which is 
here particularly well displayed owing to the homogeneous layout of the string 
orchestra for which no. 4 is written. In no. 5 a point of interest is the musical 
self-quotation doubtless of autobiographical significance, from Noche Oscura. 
The intellectual pre-conditions of the third style-period are found in 
his widening sympathy for humanity in general—even though its musical 
reflection is expressed, paradoxically, in an extremely advanced, esoteric 
idiom, indebted to some extent to Webern. It represents an enlargement 
of his spiritual horizon by abandoning his solitude and taking a share in the 
intellectual ideals and achievements of his fellow human beings. Hence 
his orientation to Webern, late Barték, recent Stravinsky, and even the 
revolutionizing attempts of the post-Webern group known as the “Darmstadt 
school’’—without, however, being prepared to sacrifice anything essential of 
the strongly personal features of his creative processes and ideas of expressive 
content. The transition to the third style-period is signalized with the 
Invenzione Concertata (Concerto no. 6) which is still dodecaphonic (the row is 
presented in the bass at the opening), but shows, at the same time, the episodic 
character of his form-construction, also the improvisatory style which will be 
the essential feature of his latest manner. An important stylistic criterion of 
this period is the reconsideration of the small but highly accomplished instru- 
mental ensemble as the vehicle of his message. This is seen in the main works 
of the period, the Serenata, the string Quartet and the string Trio. That his 
musical language advanced apparently beyond the Webernian archetype could 
be noticed in the Jnvenzione Concertata; but his advance had little in common 
with the aims of the ‘““Darmstadt school’’ which also took Webern as a point of 
departure. Petrassi’s music still seems to be tied to a latent programme felt in 
the emotional atmosphere and temperature of the music—c/f. the relentless 
march-rhythms, the intense fervour of the gesticulative melodic element, etc.: 
the work was written, the composer states, at the time and under the influence 
of the 1956 events in Hungary. A vestige of his earlier manner is noted in the 
curious combination of strings, brass, and percussion—to be compared to the 
orchestral ensemble of Coro di Morti and Salmo IX. Webernian pointillistic 
treatment is the point of departure in the three chamber-music works too, in 
which the Webernian stimulus is most evident. But instead of the seriousness 
of manner and content found in the former’s music, Petrassi’s works are 
inspired with a swift and sparkling vitality imparting a whimsical liveliness that 
betrays their Italian origin. The daring flights of the instrumental writing and 
the precise and nervous tautness are conspicuous features of this new idiom. 
This manner begins with the Serenata, where an attempt is made to reconcile 
this style of writing with a certain formal pattern including cadenzas for each 
of the constituent instruments. There is much in the compositional procedures 
and in the character of this work which recalls the earlier Sonata da Camera. 
In the string Quartet this cadenza manner is integrated and completely 
dissolved in the musical argument proper. The apparent freedom of the 
emancipated instrumeiatal writing conceals, nevertheless, a strict contrapuntal 
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organization contrived by means of thematic-melodic inversions, efc., and 
canonic imitations. Petrassi succeeds here to a remarkable degree in reconciling 
Webernian emancipation with Bartékian contrapuntal discipline. The work 
plays in one continuous movement although it divides into clearly perceptible 
sections. 
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The string Trio is a more closely-knit and concisely organized work. It 
constitutes a successful integration of idiomatic and formal elements deriving 
from the Serenata and the string Quartet. The cadenza character of instrumental 
writing is again in evidence. Again the music unfolds itself in one continuous 
movement but again it is not difficult to discern its constituent sections. 

The recent flute Concerto (first performance in March 1961) shows the 
culmination of the stylistic features embedded in the chamber works described 
above. The orchestra (two each of clarinets and bassoons, four horns, three 
each of trumpets and trombones, guitar, harp, cellos, double-basses and a 
strong percussion division) is treated with the utmost colouristic discrimination 
and very subtle rhythmic refinement. The instrumental writing owes some- 
thing to Boulez’ influence. Against the serially organized orchestral back- 
ground the solo instrument, in an entirely free and rhapsodic style, weaves its 
brilliant, idiomatic arabesques as improvisatory comments on the episodically 
arranged musical argument. 
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APPENDIX 


Complete Catalogue of Compositions 
(Date of writing given.) 


Music for the Stage, Films, and Broadcasting 


La Follia di Orlando, ballet in 3 parts with recitatives for baritone (Ariosto), 1942-43. 
Portrait of Don Quixote, ballet (Aurel Milloss), 1945. 
The Birds (Aristophanes), 1947. 

Creazione del Mondo (film), 1947. 

Lezione di Geometria (film), 1947. 

Il cordovano, opera in 1 act (Cervantes), 1944-48. 

Riso Amaro (film), 1949. 

Morte dell’Aria, tragedy in 1 act (Toti Scialoja), 1949-50. 
Non c’é pace fra gli Ulivi (film), 1950. 

Prometheus (Aeschylus) (broadcasting), 1954. 
Lorenzaccio (Musset) (broadcasting), 1954. 


Orchestra 


Poemetto pastorale f. chamber orch., 1928. 
Preludio e Fuga f. strings, 1929. 

Divertimento in quattro partie, 1930. 

Overtura e Passacaglia, 1931. 

Overtura da Concerto, 1931. 

Partita, 1932. 

Concerto no. I, 1933-34. 

Concerto no. 2, 1951. 

Récréation Concertante (Concerto no. 3), 1952-53. 
Concerto no. 4 f. strings, 1954. 

Concerto no. 5, 1955. 

Invenzione Concertata (Concerto no. 6) f. strings, brass and perc., 1958. 
Saluto Augurale pour Heinrich Strobel, 1958. 


Solo Instruments with Orchestra 


Introduzione e Allegro f. violin and 11 instruments, 1933. 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, 1936-39. 

Preludio, Aria e Finale f. violoncelio and chamber orch., 1939. 
Concerto for flute and orchestra, 1960. 


Chamber Music 


Sonatina f. violin and piano, 1926? 

Sonata f. violoncello and piano, 1927. 

Due liriche sopra melodie di Campagna Romana f. violin and piano, 1927. 

Sinfonia, Siciliana e Fuga f. string quartet, 1929. 

Introduzione e Allegro f. violin and piano 1933. 

Preludio, Aria e Finale f. cello and piano 1939. 

Taccuino di musica (Tre Invenzioni f. piano, Invenzione f. flute, Miracolo e Fanfara 
f. 3 trumpets), 1945. 

Sonata da Camera f. harpsichord and 11 instruments, 1948. 

Dialogo Angelico f. two flutes, 1948. 

String Quartet, 1957. 

Serenata f. flute, viola, double-bass and harpsichord, 1958. 

String Trio f. violin, viola and cello, 1959. 

Suoni notturni f. guitar, 1959. 
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Piano 


Partita (Preludio, Aria, Gavotta, Giga), 1926. 
Siciliana e Marcetta f. piano duet, 1930. 


Toccata, 1933. 
Invenzioni, 1944. 


Choral Works 


Tre Cori f. mixed voices and small orch. (G. Papini, E. Ragazzoni), 1932. 
Salmo IX, for mixed voices, strings, brass, percussion and two pianos, 1934-36. 
Magnificat for soprano, mixed voices, and orch., 1939-40. 


Coro di Morti (Leopardi) dramatic madrigal for male voices, three pianos, brass, 


double-bass, percussion, 1940-41. 
Noche Oscura (San Juan de la Cruz) cantata for mixed voices and orchestra, 1950. 
Nonsense (Edward Lear) for mixed voices a cappella, 1952. 


Solo Voice 


Salvezza (G. Gozzano) f. voice and piano, 1926. 

Tre liriche antiche italiane (Cavalcanti and Anon.) f. voice and piano, 1929. 
Colori del Tempo (V. Cardarelli) f. voice and piano, 1931. 

Vocalizzato per addormentare una bambina, 1934. 

Benedizione (Genesi), 1934. 

Lamento d’Arianna (L. de Libero), 1936. 

Due liriche di Saffo (Transl. Quasimodo) for voice and 11 instruments, 1941. 
Quattro Inni Sacri for baritone and organ (also with orch.), 1942. 

Tre liriche (Leopardi, Foscolo, Montale) f. baritone and piano, 1944. 
Miracolo (De Pisis) for baritone and piano, 1944. 


Transcriptions 


Canti popolari della Campagna Romana (in coll. with G. Nataletti), 1928. 
O Sonni, Sonni (Lullaby), 1934. 
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“This sorry Scheme of Things...’ 


BY 
ROBERT SMITH 


UNTIL quite recently it had seemed to me that the necessity for analysing a 
musical composition was a sine qua non for fuller understanding of the work in 
question. One should, in one’s analysis, be made aware of the place of that 
particular work in the development of the composer and of musical art gene- 
rally. In this respect one is often surprised to discover that composers writing 
independently of each other are moving towards the same end—albeit in 
different ways. 

One soon learns that some analysers look for more than there is in a work, 
or seek to interpolate significances which to the composer may well have been 
insignificant. The argument usually rests on the excuse of “‘inspiration’’— 
an argument which, in the writer’s experience, ought to use instead the word 
“accident”’. 

Was it, for example, intentional or accidental that in Barték’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta the last pair of exposition entries in the first 
movement (bars 26/7) occurs nine semitones (plus, of course, the octave) each 
side of the opening entry, and that 9 x g gives us the 81 quavers by which the 
entry in bar 27 follows the entry of the last of the previous pair in bar 16? 
Furthermore, was it intentional that entries 1 to 5 should occur, after many 
changes of time-signature, at 35-quaver gaps?! 

The Barték questions posed above may not seem of great significance to 
many. Is there, then, any significance in the key-juxtaposition of the recapitu- 
lation of the Prestissimo of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 109? The development 


ends on a 5 on the dominant of B minor. Immediately the first group 


plunges back in the home key (E minor), Ex. 1. One interpretation of this 
work? would have us stretch our minds over the next nine bars to realize the 
significance of this thrust. While such an effort is possible, is it really neces- 
sary? Does not the real significance lie in the way in which a dominant chord 


Ex.1 





tntocscninad §..o«C©- «steed 


is followed by its sub-dominant—a crab-like approach to the key—a factor 
implied by the very physiognomy of the theme in its exposition? The whole 





1 Discussed in THE Music REvIEw, vol. XX, nos. 3 and 4. 
* Edward T. Cone: ‘“‘Analysis Today’’, in The Musical Quarterly, vol. XLVI, no. 2. 
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aoe is Geilo that of a series of sharp oulieniin-~taend' ‘the snpeitiin 
can be reinterpreted”’ not in the “new light of the recapitulation’’* but to 
explain the abruptness of that recapitulation. 

At this point I do not wish to give the impression that I have set out with 
the deliberate intention of attacking Mr. Cone’s article. Indeed I wish to 
pay tribute to it for many stimulating ideas. While one may constantly seek, 
and be permitted to expound, an alternative argument one should not at any 
time endeavour to readjust facts to fit a scheme of reasoning. Thus, anyone 
seeking to argue that the chords of Ex. 2 “‘represent the chordal skeleton” of 
Ex. 3 is in a position to qualify for a hearing-aid. If for the top note of the 








Ex.3 





second chord of Ex. 2 we read G# then all is forgiven. But 7s the first chord 
that of A minor? Might it not conceivably be that of F major or D minor? 
Is there not a certain amount of wishful cancrizans-feeling in assigning A to 
the chord of A minor simply because the phrase ends on the dominant of A 
minor ? 

Hasn’t Beethoven just shown us that we must expect only what we get? 
Who, hearing the predominant F in bar 1 of Ex. 3 would “‘expect”” A minor? 
Who, on first hearing the first three bars of Gerontius, would be unhappy if 
the composer had written— 


a Sd te <p 
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We all know that is incorrect, but to the uninitiated it has caused no discomfort. 

Music is a progressive process. We must obey the injunction of the King 
of Hearts who told the White Rabbit to “Begin at the beginning, and go on 
till you come to the end: then stop”. Our pleasures may not be lightly 
backdated. It would be quite wrong to say “I understand bar 1 because of 
what happened in bar 2”, rather we should say “I understand bar 2 because of 
what happened in bar 1”. Thus one may readily derive pleasure from the fact 
that in the second movement of the Music for Strings the second theme grows 
out of the first fragment of the main theme of the first movement, and one of 
its accompanying figures is derived from two “germs” heard earlier in the 





3? M.Q., ibid., p. 175. 
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second movement. Our pleasure is intensified because the seed dropped hope- 
fully has taken root and fructified. 

But this kind of thing is not really so new. How often have we been led 
by Haydn to expect some new revelation only to discover that we are, after all, 
listening to the same old thing covered with a fresh sauce ? 

How true it is to say that “true analysis works through and for the ear. . .”’. 
But may we not go further and discuss the place of the intellect? “An 
analysis is a direction for performance’’* only to a limited extent. How many 
performers take the trouble to search out the innermost secrets of a work—only 
the best, the most conscientious? They are those who require them least. 

Is it really true to say that “description, restricted to detailing what 
happens, fails to explain why’’?# In the example quoted by Mr. Cone from 
Webern’s Piano Variations we were informed that a structural downbeat 
occurred at bar 12. This phenomenon of “structural downbeat” is justly 
regarded as a significant event in the structure of any work. It is, however, a 
new term for an old occasion. One is continually conscious, during the 
unfolding of a piece of music that there are points of tension and relaxation. 
In the Webern example we were told that the writer heard “‘the downbeat as 
the Ep at the beginning of measure 12”’; and that he considered it “‘no accident 
that it occurs at the beginning of a measure, preceded by a ritardando”’® 
But it is to be hoped that one must not always rely on a particular pair of ears 
for such musical revelations. Can there be no other reason for this “‘instinc- 
tive” feeling—no basically ‘musical’ explanation? Here we must fall back 
on description! 

But we must not begin by saying “The right hand begins with a semibreve 
Ep, a tenth above middle C, syncopating the first and third beats: the left 
hand...”. No. Let us examine the musical structure by first reducing all 
note values to a common level and compressing pitches on to one stave, Ex. 5. 

It immediately becomes obvious that the section beginning on G# in bar 9 


Pen . + _ t i 
ss z ——:s ¢ 4 
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is a cancrizans of the first section (ending in bar 5). Further examination 
reveals that the middle section is an inversus of the first, also begining on Eb. 
Not only is the row inverted but the rhythmic outline is preserved, also in 
inversion (Ex. 6). The cancrizans of A (bars 9-12) is compressed from 26 
crotchets to 15. This very contraction taken, paradoxically, with the ritar- 
dando, introduces an element of tension reaching a “‘diminuendo climax”’ on the 
first note of bar 12. One hesitates to think that the composer scrambled 





4 M.Q., ibid., p. 174. 
5 Ibid., p. 183. 
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Ex.6 














B 


;| A = 





through his cancrizans to get 3 X 12 over in 12 bars of 3-time! Thus the 
exposing, inverting, and unrolling of the row coils around to prove that “In my 
beginning is my end”’, a saying applicable to our Beethoven example too. 

But how shall we fare with music of a more amorphous character? Let us 
now examine the fifth of Webern’s Sechs Bagatellen, op. 9. In Ex. 7 I repro- 
duce the musical skeleton omitting all the finer points (crescendi, decresc., 
Dampfer, am Steg, pizz/arco, trem.). 

To understand the music it is inevitable that one launch into the broad sea 


Ex.7 





Kinictsal 


of description. For it is only in this way that one may appreciate the subtle 
changes of colour as one instrument introduces a note which supplants the 
supremacy of another. Suffice it to say that an examination of the score 


reveals that the work is a consideration of the possibilities of the semitone. 
l 


In bar 1 the parts are a re-arrangement of = and a glance at 
the last bar will reveal another version j2= . Throughout we are 


presented with adjacent semitonal groups, either in pairs (bar 3—two variants, 
bar g—melodically, 11, 12), in pairs with one other interval (bar 10), in threes 
(bar 6, 8), or in “double pairs” (bars 1, 4/5, 7, 13). Sometimes the gravitational 
centre changes, as in bars 6/7 where the group first centres on G, then (bar 7) 
on Ab, followed by a two-pair group of adjacent semitones. This delicate 
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change of emphasis is the raison d’étre of the music. But what of the solitary | 


D on which the piece ends? Its explanation is so simple as to be ludicrous. 
It is the generator of the piece but appears last—like a proud father ushering 
his family before him—for all the notes used (allowing for adjustment in two 
cases) form part of the natural harmonic series on D! Here we have a most 
subtle extension of “tonality” within dodecaphonic limits. (I realize that the 
music is not strictly dodecaphonic but it is moving that way.) While the 
music is logically constructed and based, it gives the impression of indecision 
and lack of foundation. We may continue our quotation from Eliot’s East 
Coker. Having already used the first line we may now use the last—‘‘In my 
end is my beginning”’. 

This, of course, :nderlies the truth that ‘‘the good composition will always 
reveal, on close study, the methods of analysis needed for its own compre- 
hension”’.6 This is a truth valid for all ages. In the music of Bach we are 
concerned with intervals and all the gyrations of the modern intellectuals. 
By historic coincidence Bach’s intervals are grouped around a gravitational 
centre called “key’’. In Ex. 7 the centre of gravity appears to be the harmonic 
series on D. While this point of view is open to controversy it is, nevertheless, 
a valid avenue of approach. 

A consideration of an apparently more complex piece of music leads us to 
other possibilities. A preliminary study of no. IV of Webern’s Fiinf geistliche 
Lieder, op. 15, might lead us to the conclusion that this too was an “‘exercise in 
intervals” like the previous Webern example. 

For example, the flute and clarinet give us the following in their first six 
notes—fourth, miner third, (compound) minor second, augmented octave, 


(again omitting “refinements”) x 
Ex.8 r FF - 








Voice 


Fl. 


Cl. 











* M.Q., Ibid., p. 187. 
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(compound) minor second, augmented second. However the predominance of 
significant melodic lines tends to argue against this as a primary reason. The 
voice and the instruments have melodies which underlie the polyphonic 
significance of this song rather than any other aspect. 

We now know that this work occurs in a period of Webern’s life when he was 
moving towards a strict attitude to dodecaphony. It will serve our purpose 
not at all to attempt to trace, by means of cabalistic signs, the machinations of 
a row. Such gyratory movement can add nothing to the performance. It 
merely perpetuates the adolescent need for a soother to act as a sea-anchor in 
a shifting wind. Moreover it emphasizes the pedantry of the analyser. Surely 
this particular system of composition has left the diaper stage! 

If we reduce the vocal line (as we did the instrumental one in Ex. 5) we 
discover that phrase 1 contains all 12 semitones without repetition. Phrase 2 
omits B and repeats D and F. Phrase 3 omits C and repeats D#, G, Ep. 





























Phrase 4 omits D, F#, G, and repeats F, E, Bp, and A. 

The way in which the disjunct voice part (Ex. 8) disguises the otherwise 
close proximity of the notes, and basic patterns, should be noted. There is a 
predominance of the interval of a third (major and minor) and its inversion the 
sixth. In the voice line there are 51 notes (apart from repetition at the same 
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pitch). Allowing for enharmonic change the intervals used are: 3rds and 6ths, 
26; 4ths and 5ths, 8; 2nds and 7ths, 16 (where augmented 2nds and diminished 
4ths are counted as thirds). 

Moreover, there is a tendency for notes to be “‘grouped” either around a 
centre (e in Ex. 9), or as part of a chromatic scale with one or two notes out of 
order (fin Ex. 9). Notice also the similarity between the openings of phrases 
2 and 3 (in Ex. 9), and to some extent phrase 4. 

A parallel state of affairs exists in the flute and clarinet parts. Here we 
discover that if either the flute or the clarinet be considered separately there is 
much repetition of notes, but if they be considered together in phrases (A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, H, in Ex. 8) a more logical position obtains. 


Phrase A omits D, E, Ep; repeats G, G#, Bb. 
Phrase B omits F, F#, Bb; repeats none. 
Phrase C omits A; repeats F¥. 

Phrase D omits G#, B; repeats Ep, E, Gb. 
Phrase E omits D; repeats F, F#, G#, B. 
Phrase F omits G, Bp; repeats C, C#, D, E. 
Phrase G omits F, G; repeats none. 

Phrase H omits none; repeats C#, D, F¥, G, G#. 


Some of the omitted notes will be supplied by reference to the vocal part 
but this is, for the moment, beside the point. 

This purely ‘‘descriptive” analysis of the song is all very well in its way but 
it stands to prove only one point—the music is highly chromatic (a fact we knew 
at a glance!). But it does indicate to some small extent that the bare bones 
have some sort of organization. 

Further examination of the flute and clarinet parts reveals other interesting 
facts. If each part be “‘condensed” as in Ex. g it will be seen that here also 
there is a tendency for notes to be grouped chromatically around a centre (and 
then disguised), and that there is a preference for the intervals used in the vocal 
line. Apart from those angular figures (e.g., flute, bar 4) which are obviously 
distortions of more conjunct progressions one other musical figure springs 
into prominence. It is best epitomised (as in Ex. 10) by reference to bar 9 of 
the flute. The basic ingredients are a third, a seventh, an augmented octave. 
These may appear in different order, and some may be omitted or repeated. 
These patterns, or variants of them are marked x in Ex. 8. 


Ex.10 


=== 





The germ of Ex. 10 may be expanded, as in the phrase given out by the flute 
in the second half of bar 7—a figure which moves most logically to the clarinet 
G# for fulfilment, hence the inclusion of the latter note in phrase E rather than in 
phrase F. A further consideration of the 3/7/8 pattern reveals other 
interesting points. 

The frequency of the constituent intervals may vary. In bar ro there is an 
overlapping pattern in flute and clarinet. Here, after the opening third and 
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seventh, (D-B, [B=]Cp-Bb) we hear three thirds in succession. The otherwise 





Ex.11 a Bee 

i k 

re aa 
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mellifluous sound is covered by dissonance made with the voice line. 

This latter fact seems to be true of many points in the music of this song. 
A two-part analysis often reveals a ‘‘traditional’’ basis, but when the third part 
is taken into account the overall impression is biased against ‘‘traditionalism’’. 
It is as if the composer was striving to negate or even destroy any leaning 
towards a traditional impression. This we know to be true as from our 
privileged position (with hind-knowledge) we know that the composer was 
moving, at this time (1922), towards a complete use of dodecaphony. 

A superficial examination of Exs. 7 and 8 might lead us to the conclusion 
that the normal approach to analysis must be scrapped. This is not so. 
Music is a consideration of sound. Two different, but simultaneous, sounds 
result in an interval. This will always be valid whatever the medium of 
expression. When the tonal (or seven-note) system expanded until it burst its 
bonds and became highly chromatic the comparative freedom of dodecaphony 
was reached. But this freedom was a freedom in name only. Intervals—the 
result of the interplay of parts—still remain. These we may never escape. 
Like Cervantes’ Don Quixote we must be content to be ‘‘mad in patches, full 
of lucid intervals”. 

A true artist will always demand shape and balance. We are doomed to 
wander seeking the spiritual expression of Newton’s Third Law of Motion and 
Plato’s Theory of Ideals. There can be no escape. The sooner the experi- 
mentalists realise this, and become reconciled to it, the sooner will they move 
along more logical paths towards a crystallisation of ideas in which the pre- 
cipitate is of lasting value to all. 

(Exs. 7 and 8 are reproduced by kind permission of Universal Edition, 

fred A. Kalmus Ltd., London.) 








Sir Thomas Beecham 
BY 


GEOFFREY SHARP 


THOSE of us who heard the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham when they and he were both in their prime—from 1936 until the outbreak of 
war—experienced a phenomenon unique in English music-making, something which has 
been paralleled only rarely in other countries more musical than ours. I mean what the 
French would call rapport between conductor and players: Toscanini could and did bully 
an orchestra into something of the kind, even the BBC (though it was a little better 
twenty-five years ago than it is now), and that certainly could not be done by kindness! 
Furtwangler with the Berlin Philharmonic always found it, and sometimes with other 
players as well, while Karajan has recently shown us in London that he cannot establish 
it in Beetiioven. Fricsay, who looks more and more like Furtwangler’s natural 
successor, recently drew an almost uncanny response from the Berlin Radio Orchestra 
which, a few weeks later, he was quite unable to emulate with the Philharmonia. 
Barbirolli too achieves great things at times with the Hallé, although the orchestra is not 
to be compared with the pre-war London Philharmonic. 

Ninety per cent of our people, to pu* it no higher, know nothing about music and, in 
the cant phrase, couldn’t care less: including far too high a proportion of otherwise intelli- 
gent men and women who would regard it as uncivilized to know so little of any other 
subject. A bishop, for instance, who no doubt is now airing his views in celestial spheres, 
once widened his earthly horizons sufficiently to observe that Sir Thomas Beecham was 
“financially and morally unsound’’, and did so with the panache of one who felt he had 
made an unchallengeable contribution to the ethics of professional music-making. How 
stupid can you get? 

In this connection it is relevant to remember that the general and widespread adulation 
of Sir Thomas emerged only recently, when he had already become a mere shadow of the 
miracle-worker of old, and the fulsome press tributes which appeared after his death 
(when, if at all, it is traditionally safe to praise) were in many cases the work of scribes who 
had no understanding of either music or genius. In the ’thirties, when Sir Thomas was 
a real Master of Music and second to none (though a few might be rated his equal), it was 
a common parlour game among philistines to write him off as showman (which he was, and 
superb at that), clown or mountebank, if not to go so far as the episcopal pomposity just 
related. 

Beecham’s high-powered, revelatory music-making, which he set before us for some- 
thing like half-a-century, ought to have drawn official recognition like a magnet—but 
then civil servants are not remarkable for their magnetic personalities. Public money 
ought to have been found to keep Sir Thomas’ artistic enterprises free from financial 
embarrassment; in a civilized country it would have been. Whereas his “‘celebrity’’ opera 
seasons at Covent Garden, which could have brought us some of the prestige abroad which 
we needed then and need even more today, were almost always makeshift because the 
management was working on a shoestring. There were times too when the members of 
the London Philharmonic were far from certain of receiving their wages. One funda- 
mental difficulty of course is that controllers of public money seldom have any strong 
artistic sense and they are naturally reluctant to take advice from artists whom they neither 
understand nor trust and who, taken as a class, can easily be shown to be naive in financial 
matters. And so “‘great’’ Britain bumbles on. 
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Sir Thomas gives the lie to the old axiom that no one is indispensable. He is; and 
music in this country will be—indeed has already become—the worse for having to do 
without him. That he made alterations in Messiah, that he recorded an adulterated 
version of Carmen, that he preferred to ignore Landon’s work on the Haydn symphonies all 
suggest that his interest in musical scholarship was of the slightest. But in no sphere can 
the specialized studies of the scholar come near to firing the hearts of men, which is what 
Sir Thomas preferred to do (if he had any conscious choice in the matter, which I doubt) ; 
too much scholarship would have quenched his spirit, and anyway scholars are twoa penny. 

There is too much professional music-making these days: most of it bad for a variety 
of reasons. Rehearsal time should be dedicated and with Beecham it was, which does not 
mean that he and his players were solemn as owls; while all too often the time allotted to 
rehearsal is quite insufficient and what there is, so far from being dedicated, is frittered 
away on fatuities which have nothing to do with the fundamentals of musical interpreta- 
tion. Music is not a toy to be played either at or with; its interpretation is a calling which 
demands the best efforts of the full man. Any less devotion is blasphemous. 

I do not deny that there are circumstances in which a little well-calculated blasphemy 
may clear the air and enliven the company; Sir Thomas knew this well and was a master of 
irreverent wit at the expense of sacred cows, his own colleagues, the British public or any 
species of pompous ass. 

He was a great man, a matchless artist and an interpreter of Berlioz, Delius, Haydn 
and Mozart whose imagination seemed miraculously in each case to tally with the 


composer’s own. 











Mozart's piano Duet K.19d: The first English Edition? 
BY 


ALAN TYSON 


THE interest aroused by A. Hyatt King’s article “‘An Unrecorded English Edition of 
Mozart’s Duet-Sonata K.19d’’ (Music REviEw, February, 1951, p. 29) and his subsequent 
letter (ibid., May, 1951, p. 181) may justify a further note on the subject—the more 
especially since the new information presented here has arrived too late to be included in 
the Kritische Bericht to the appropriate volume of the Neue Mozart-Ausgabe.* 

It will be recalled that what King had before him was an edition on which the pub- 
lisher’s name, R. Birchall, had been impressed over an erasure; and he conjectured that 
the original publisher’s name had been that of Birchall’s former business partner H. 
Andrews. The lucky discovery by King, in the Analytical Review for September, 1789, 
of a review of a piano duet by Mozart which was published by Andrews, and which (from 
the description of its movements) could only be K.19d, strongly supported this conjecture; 
but in the absence of any copy of an edition by Andrews a number of doubts (as is clear 
from Rehm’s discussion) remained. 

Very recently, however, a copy of Andrews’ edition of K.19d has come into my hands. 
There are some small but significant divergences from the title-page of Birchall’s edition 
(as collated by Rehm, and as illustrated in Plate 1 accompanying King’s article), and so I 
give its transcription here: 


A/DUET/ for two Performers/on one/Piano Forte/or/HARPSICHORD/by/A Mozart./ 
Op. 16. Pr.2z./London. Printed for H. Andrews, N° 129./New Bond Street./Entered 
at Stationer’s Hall. 


Since it is still true that, in King’s words, “the primary source of K.19d remains an 
unsolved mystery”’, I shall confine myself to a number of points arising directly out of this 
edition. 


1. From a ¢extual point of view Andrews’ edition does not yield any information not 
already available, since Birchall simply used Andrews’ plates for his own edition, with a 
suitably amended title-page. King’s conjecture that Andrews’ name stood there first is 
gratifyingly confirmed; and there can be no doubt that this is the edition reviewed in 
September, 1789. We may note moreover that its price is as given in the review. 


2. Andrews’ address, 129 New Bond Street, is the one at which he is known to have 
been in business since dissolving his partnership with Birchall in May, 1789. The street 
number ‘‘133”’ in the later Birchall issue must therefore be the result of a neat erasure, 
which was not detected ; and the question whether Andrews was ever in business at No. 133 
is seen not to arise. 


3. Both the opus number, 16, and the price are engraved, not filled in by hand. 
Furthermore there is no “N°” in the top left hand corner such as is found in all the Birchall 
duets (including K.19d) that have this same title-page. Thus it seems to me doubtful 
whether it is correct to say that Andrews’ edition of K. 19d has a “‘passe-partout”’ title-page 
—even though it was evidently easy at some later date to adapt the plate so that it could be 
used for the title-page of a whole series of duets. 


4. Inspite of the indication on the title-page the edition was not entered at Stationers 
Hall. We therefore lack the precise dating which such entries afford. I see no reason to 
doubt the conclusion at which King arrived, that the edition appeared in the course of the 
summer of 1789, sometime between the dissolution of the partnership (May) and the 
appearance of the review (September). 





* IX/24/Abt. 2, where an exhaustive discussion by Wolfgang Rehm of the problems set by 
the printed sources will be found. 
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An electronic Concert in New York 
BY 


JAN La RUE 


On 9th May, 1961, the Columbia-Princeton Electronic Music Centre presented a concert 
of mainly electronic compositions in McMillin Theatre, Columbia University, New York 
City. The principal performers were nineteen loudspeakers arranged strategically to 
blanket the audience with sound, but in some pieces they were assisted by conventional 
voices and instruments. The programme was as follows: 


Mario Davidovsky: Electronic Study no. 1. 
Halim El-Dabh: Letyla and the Poet. 
Vladimir Ussachevsky: Creation—Prologue. 


Milton Babbitt: Composition for synthesizer. 

Biilent Arel: Stereo Electronic Music no. 1. 

Otto Luening: Gargoyles for violin solo and synthesized sound. 
Charles Wuorinen: Symphonia Sacra. 


The concert was crowded, though not all of the audience stayed to the end. Viewed 
historically, this programme was certainly one of the most important of the season; 
viewed as an artistic event, it must be rated rather lower. Much of the material seemed 
primitive in execution, occasionally handled with an obviousness bordering vulgarity and 
sometimes downright dull. 

The Centre was established in 1959 with the assistance of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, an amplification of experiments begun at Columbia in 1952 by Otto Luening 
and Vladimir Ussachevsky with technical collaboration of Peter Mauzey. At present the 
joint administration includes Milton Babbitt and Roger Sessions of Princeton in addition 
to the Columbia representatives just mentioned. 

The facilities now consist of three studios and a small laboratory. The principal 
instrument is the R.C.A. synthesizer, specially developed by Harry Olson and Herbert 
Belar of the R.C.A. Research Centre at Princeton. Associated with the synthesizer are 
various multiple-channel recording devices and extensive equipment for sound generation 
and modification. In McMillin Theatre the special instalment of loudspeakers connected 
to a control panel in the centre of the balcony permits effective performances of fairly 
complex specifications. These integrated facilities have attracted a growing group of 
composers who are making a significant contribution to creative research in electronic 
music. 

The chief attraction of electronic music is said to be its limitless potential in all direc- 
tions. Curiously, the chief impression I gained from this concert was one of sharp limita- 
tions in many directions. From theoretically infinite possibilities, one heard actually a 
rather small repertory of sounds under a surprisingly coarse dynamic control (except for 
long-duration crescendi and diminuendi). Nuance within the phrase seemed unnecessarily 
crude. Sounds entered too often with the abrupt attack characteristic of electronic noise. 
Articulation lacked variety. Most surprising of all was the relatively unsophisticated 
treatment of textures and rhythms. Since the composers included some formidable 
intellects ostensibly doing their best, it is evident that electronic music poses extremely 
difficult problems, both aesthetically and technologically. 

For the listener, the first great problem is sound amplification. Even with nineteen 
loudspeakers, the theatre produced confusingly disunified sound effects. I tried various 
seats with markedly different results, and finally decided to take an existentialist attitude 
and accept the advantages and disadvantages of the spot available. Various tricks, of 
course, can be accomplished with such an installation, and electronic composers still seem 
unduly fascinated by the tricks. It is good fun the first time a sound goes burping around 
the perimeter of an auditorium. The second time is ho-hum, and anything more is 
obscenity. The concert included a good deal of this last. 
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The central power of the speaker further bored in upon us because the three on-stage 
speakers were illuminated by spotlights of various colours. In some pieces the lights 
changed in colour, green at first, red at the climax, and so on, with all the subtlety of a 
circus finale. I found this most disagreeable, partly because it distracted, more because 
it superimposed a low-brow visual scheme on a high-brow auditory scheme, with conflicting 
results. Some of the concert took place in darkness. While this was preferable to the 
colour play, it seemed a trifle self-conscious, even melodramatic. 

A second problem of electronic music, doubtless only temporary, is the naked honesty 
of electrical circuits. They mercilessly expose every vulgarity and tedium of a piece. 
Whereas a skilled and sympathetic performer can play a bad piece so sensitively that it 
can sound almost good, the electrical performers have not yet learned to gloss over a 
composer’s lack of taste or invention. Here again the primitive state of electronic tech- 
niques may lie behind the poor final effect. As an example, take the treatment of a 
fragment that sounded like the syllables, ‘‘buddle-up’’.. The composer moved this material 
from low to high pitches, ““BUDDLE-UP, Buddle-Up, buddle-up, buddle up.. .’’, a mauipu- 
lation of little interest or originality at best. When repeated sequentially with mechanical 
similarity of attack and articulation, the lack of invention became irritatingly apparent. 
A human performance contains conscious and unconscious variants that tend to blur a 
stereotype and soften its impact. Oddly enough, electronic composers seem less concerned 
about the deadly effect of electronic clichés than conventional composers would be. The 
“‘buddle-up”’ passage recurred several times, with increasingly irksome effect. 

Much of the electronic music in this concert seemed lacking in variety of timbre. 
Many of the ‘“‘new”’ effects have been common for years on radio, as background sound 
for space-travel, mental illness, and other “far out’’ conditions. These sounds should be 
avoided because of their existing connotations both irrelevant and intrusive. Similarly 
undesirable are the plumbing noise of the “‘blurp” type, for which many electronic com- 
posers show an inexplicable preference. Further, in almost every piece on this programme 
a disagreeable whinnying tremolo, a sort of vox inhumana, grated on the ear. These dubious 
choices on the part of electronic composers lend some support to the notion that a mecha- 
nized medium may dull one’s sensitivity to tone colour. 

As for the individual pieces: the Davidovsky Study, though highly fragmentary, 
projected a fresh repertory of sounds and a distinct sense of development by cumulation 
of intensities. On a first hearing, it seemed to me the most fully realized work on the 
programme, well balanced between its concepts and the concrete actuality of the sound. 
El-Dabh’s Letyla and the Poet, on the other hand, was the least convincing work, showing 
a fundamental lack of imagination and taste. It repeated a distorted parabolic line on 
the word “‘Leiyla”’ ad nauseam, accompanied by high whistles, gutteral blips, and Arabic( ?) 
microtone effects that continued over a much longer period of time than their thin content 
justified. 

Ussachevsky’s Creation exploited some exciting dynamic contrasts but fell apart 
rhythmically and lacked variety in colour and texture. His combination of live vocal 
soloist and taped choir undoubtedly has useful possibilities, but in this piece the two 
sound sources too often failed to integrate. Babbitt’s Composition used only electronic 
sounds, yet it often produced timbres resembling bassoon, clarinet, and English horn, 
a debatable procedure. Within its evidently complex planning one could recognize 
successive variants and even a recapitulation. For such a piece, the listener needs a time- 
line or some similar type of condensed score to help him identify the primary structural 
intentions of the composer. In Babbitt’s piece the pauses created a baffling sense of 
discontinuity; yet I am sure they were all carefully programmed, and could ultimately 
be appreciated structurally if one had some type of score to follow. 

Arel’s Stereo Electronic Music no. 1 received considerable applause, possibly for its 
tricky glissandi coupled with “‘boing”’, ‘“‘thwonk’’, ‘‘urp’’, and other memorable experiences 
hereby recommended to Walt Disney. Otto Luening’s Gargoyles disarmed the listener 
with its title: how could one better explore the character of gargoyles than with electronic 
music? The piece combined a live violinist (Max Pollikoff) with synthesized sound. The 
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contrast again seemed too divisive, but the attempt succeeded better than Ussachevsky’s 
similar experiment. The expressive flexibility of the human soloist almost painfully 
emphasized the relative woodenness of electronic performance. The piece also provided 
a moment of humour when at the beginning, the tape started late, whereupon the violinist 
turned and looked inquiringly at the on-stage loudspeaker. 

Wuorinen’s Symphonia Sacra used a live group of three voices (tenor, baritone, bass) 
and five instruments (two oboes, two violins, contrabass) with and against electronic 
elements. Seemingly more conventional than the rest of the programme, his piece 
achieved a satisfying rhythmic continuity and a smoother integration of human and 
mechanical components. I felt more easily in touch with his style, possibly an undesirable 
reaction to a piece of ‘‘advanced”’ music. The piece ended with an incredibly prolonged 
and highly effective diminuendo that demonstrated one clear superiority of electronic 
controls. 

Comparing this concert with a similar performance heard in Cologne in 1958, I was 
conscious of greater sophistication in the pieces of Davidovsky and Babbitt, and a solid if 
conservative achievement in the Wuorinen. Elsewhere, however, too many tricks were 
boringly reminiscent of sophomorics in the earlier programme. This preoccupation with 
novelty for its own sake ends by repelling the listener. To communicate their designs, 
electronic composers should devote more attention to their medium of performance, 
perfecting a more unified and less sensational range of colours, a greater variety of attack 
and articulation, and a more expressively modulated control of dynamics. More and 
better engineering could make more and better music. 
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Miscellany 


A BARTOK COMMEMORATION 


It is hardly surprising that 1961, which witnesses Bartdk’s eightieth birthday, is 
officially declared a Bart6k year in Hungary. The main part of the observances—the 
Budapest Music Weeks dedicated to his memory, and the International Musicological 
Conference—is due in September. During three days in March however, another aspect 
of Barték’s work was reviewed; one that is not sufficiently well known in Western parts, 
though lip-service is often paid to it; and one which occupied at least half of his time—his 
work on folk-music. 

The commemoration took the form of a conference organized by the Folk Music 
Research Group of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences; and the afternoons of those three 
days were taken up with the presentation of a total of nine papers. 

It is right that the FMRG were the first to pay homage: the Group is deeply indebted 
to Barték who, with Kodaly, had put their field of knowledge virtually on the map of 
musical research. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that music-folklore was created by 
these two great Hungarian musicians: and on the basis they laid down Hungary retains 
a leading role in this branch of inquiry. This is important to emphasize because associa- 
tions for the furthering of folk music and folk-dance had existed before their appearance. 
England, for instance, claims to have one of the earliest—but to all appearances it is 
hardly to be regarded as more than an agreeable entertainment for amateurs with anti- 
quarian inclinations. Its significant development in Hungary is due to the participation 
in its advancement of professional musicians with artistic and scientific ends in view for 
the first time. This alone proved decisive: for the consequent emphasis on the musical 
factor elevated music-folklore from its purely local associations into the sphere of much 
wider, ‘‘universal’’ attention. 

Among the authors of the papers we find some of the leading Hungarian investigators, 
many of whom served their ‘‘apprenticeship”’ as assistants to Bart6ék and Kodaly. 

Pal Jardanyi is probably the best known among the group in this country. He is 
a composer in the first rank of the post-Barté6k generation; his Vérésmarty Symphony had 
a hearing in the RFH sometime ago. As a music-folklorist he takes active part in the 
editing and publishing of various volumes of the monumental collection of folk tunes, the 
Corpus Musicae Popularis Hungaricae (the melodic systematization of volume IV, for 
instance, was planned by him). 

Jardanyi recognizes the need for a system of classification that is built on consistently 
valid and scientifically reliable principles. Bartédk’s and Kodaly’s method, a compromise 
from the beginning, suited the earlier phases of their inquiries admirably. But their 
method is now felt to have become unsatisfactory for modern, especially comparative, 
research. This had been admitted by both. Bartdk for instance applied a classification 
for the Magyar melodies in which melodic and formal features were decisive; for Slovak 
tunes one in which the rhythmic schemes were considered essential. Jardanyi, after 
many years of research and study, realized that there were two main conditions to be 
fulfilled by any system that would suit modern music-folklore, t.e. (a) its determining 
principles must be consistent; and (6) it must accept melody, and not rhythm, as deciding 
factor. The solution he proposes in his paper ‘‘The New Order of Hungarian Folksongs’’ 
constitutes an ingenious compromise of Bartékian and Kodalyian ideas. It retains the 
importance of the first and last melodic strophe-lines (though not regarding their identity 
as the essential feature of the new-style melodies as Barték did); and it also accepts the 
significance of pitch-levels, but unlike Kodaly, it is not applied to strophe-line cadences. 

In the new order melodies are divided into two great classes. I: the melody of the 
first (opening) strophe-line is at a higher level than the melody of the closing strophe-line; 
II: the level of the first (opening) strophe-line and of the closing strophe-line melodies are 
identical. The subdivisions of I refer to the ‘‘absolute’’ level of the opening strophe-line 
viz. showing (A) consistently high level; (B) both high and low level; (C) middle or low 
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level. (A) divides the opening strophe-line into antecedent and consequent phrases, and so 
(1) antecedent is consistently high (with its end either ascending or descending) ; and (2) 
antecedent’s concluding phrase shows a dip, a decline. In (C) the melody of the second 
strophe-line is considered, and the respective subdivision is made in accordance with (1) 
the melody of the second strophe-line either higher or lower than the melody of the first 
(opening); or (2) the melody of the second strophe-line is higher than that of the first 
(opening). 

A similar subdivision is effected in group II. Here (A)—which would be better 
indicated (D) to avoid confusion—the melody of the second strophe-line is higher than that 
of the first (and has either a large or small compass): and (B)—viz. (E)—the melody of 
the second strophe-line is identical, in level, with that of the first (opening). The rest of 
the paper discusses the advantages of this system supporting its particulars with concrete 
examples. 

Gyérgy Kerényi, one of the closest disciples of Kodaly, had made a name for himself 
in church music and in questions of music education. As music-folklorist, he is general 
editor of Corpus. 

Benjamin Rajeczky, a priest, distinguished himself with his researches into plainsong 
and its relations with folk music. He is the compiler and editor of the pioneering work 
Melodia Medti Aevi. 

Their joint paper, ‘‘Bart6ék’s Folksong Transcriptions”’ discusses the advance in the 
methods of melody transcription and its refinements in the light of Barték’s notes and 
transcriptions. Frequent reference is made to Barték’s MS. “‘field sketch-book”’ notes 
which are said to be preserved by the Research Group. These are compared to the 
“‘parent-cards”, the master sheets which carry the complete melody transcribed with 
great accuracy, and various annotations. These are then collated with published versions. 
Among other interesting items the sketch-books include Parisian street-cries noted down 
during Barték’s first visit in 1905. The paper also gives an account of Barték’s revision 
of melodies transcribed earlier. The gradual refinement of Barték’s treatment could be 
followed step by step almost, from the parent-cards and the published version of the 
recorded tunes. In the last fifteen years of his life he concerned himself particularly with 
the rhythmic subtleties manifested by the melodies: its repercussions are clearly seen in his 
compositions. This paper, with its details of an unfamiliar side of Barték’s life, is parti- 
cularly valuable to biographers. 

Lajos Kiss, a music-folkorist of the ‘‘first generation’’, has a number of monographs and 
melody-publications to his credit. His paper, ‘‘The Musical Traditions of the Worker 
Inhabitants of Varpalota”’ is a pioneering work. Music-folklore, by its classical, Bartékian 
definition, concerned itself with the musical responses of the peasant class. So a great 
deal of preliminary work will be necessary before this special branch can catch up with the 
achievements of “‘classical’”” music-folklore. Kiss, therefore, devotes a considerable part 
of the paper to assessing previous literature on the subject; he then gives seven examples 
and annotates them primarily with historic and sociographic comments. The detailed 
musical examination of the material is presumably postponed until melodies are available 
in sufficient number. 

Imre Olsvai presumably belongs to the younger generation of music-folklorists. His 
“The Melody-Dialect of Southern Transdanubia” elaborates and amplifies Barték’s 
description and remarks concerning the melodies of the particular ‘‘dialect” indicated by 
the title. The further research undertaken during the forty years that have elapsed since 
Bart6ék’s findings has superseded, in some respects, his characterization of this style, and 
reinforced it in others. Olsvai’s paper then goes on to determine those features anew, and 
to give thirteen carefully transcribed and annotated melodies. The most interesting of 
his conclusions is his belief that all so-called ‘‘single nucleus” melodies of this region are 
variants of one archetype, 
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Ilona Racz, a piano pupil and later assistant to Barték at the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, gives her personal reminiscences, especially concerning Barték’s working habits 
in “‘Béla Barték’s last Years at the Hungarian Academy of Sciences’. There are many 
interesting and characteristic details of the contacts and daily routine of his life. 

Balint Sarosi, composer of the youngest generation (with little published music to his 
credit so far), and a music-folklorist of individual bent, gives a provisional report of his 
ingenious attempt to accommodate a special sort of social survey to the particular subject 
of music-folklore in his paper “‘The Popular Orchestra [?.e. gipsy-band] and its Audience 
at a Budapest Restaurant’. Since the melodies in this case are mostly well-known tunes 
(both ‘‘art’’ and “‘folk’’) he concentrates on describing the performers’ adaptation, their 
performing technique, and the behaviour reaction of their audience. 

Gyérgy Szomjas-Schiffert began as a musicologist in the ‘‘classical’’ sense but is now 
devoting himself to folk-music. His paper, ‘‘The Common Traditions Relating to Dance 
Music of the Finno-Ugrian Peoples’ constitutes a comparative study of melodies available 
in other collections (e.g. Vaisinen, Patkanov, Launis, Lach). His investigations, which 
affect the most ancient layer of Hungarian folk music, are illustrated with three groups of 
melodies in which the comparisons disclose the inherited features of Magyar laments, 
and the origin of certain melodic features in the “‘ungarescas’’ circulating abroad. As to 
the latter, he refers to that oft-cited document, the Paix ‘Organ Tablature’ (1583). 

Rudolf Vig is apparently a young recruit to music-folklore, yet the importance of his 
paper, ‘‘Fifth-Changing Melodies in the Folk Music of Gipsies in Hungary” can hardly be 
exaggerated. By a fortunate chance he was able to record “‘folk’’ music from gipsies, 1.e. 
tinkers, not the urbanized musician ‘“‘gipsies’’ familiar from places of entertainment in 
cities. The results were staggering. Not only in respect of the abundance of melodies 
(which the informants performed willingly), but—and this is the important aspect—by 
the total dissimilarity of their style and design from those of the (Magyar) people on whose 
doorsteps they have been living for some considerable time. Apparently something more 
than shared habitat is needed to promote mutual fertilization of musical styles. Barték 
had already noticed the peculiarities of this class of folk tunes; but their classification has 
been delayed until now when sufficient material (c. 6000 melodies, collected chiefly by 
Lajtha, the Csenki brothers, and Andras Hajdu who published a number of them in a 
French periodical) is beginning to be available. Again, Vig refers to a number of examples 
which he analyses carefully: yet he would regard his contribution as an interim stage rather 
than an achievement in itself. 

Laszlé Vikar, a relative of a respected name in Hungarian folklore, continues the family 
tradition with a contribution of serious value. His paper, ““Mountain Mari Melodic Types” 
is based on the results of an expedition to a particular clan of the Tcheremis (now called 
Mari), which was to confirm earlier researches and amplify knowledge about the style and 
structure of ancient Magyar melodies. He achieves his aim to a considerable extent. 
His paper consists of the examinative description and collation of six accurately trans- 
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ZAGREB BIENNALE 


For the first time in history a large-scale festival of modern music has been held in a 
Balkan country. The Muzitki Biennale Zagreb, which took place in the capital city of 
Croatia between 17th and 24th May, presented an ambitious programme in which avant 
garde music had a prominent place—music by such composers as Stockhausen, Boulez, 
Maderna, Ligeti and Cage. 

It was not by chance that this festival took place in Jugoslavia, for along with Poland, 
Jugoslavia is the most open-minded of the communist countries in artistic matters. For 
years there have been no strings attached to creative activity in any field. But whereas 
Jugoslav painting has kept abreast of Western developments and has produced abstract 
works that have received international acclaim, music has tended to remain more conser- 
vative. Only a few composers such as Milko Kelemen, the enfant terrible of Jugoslav 
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music, have experimented with those post-Webern forms and techniques that have 
emerged in post-war Western Europe. 

Thanks to Kelemen’s initiative and to the understanding and co-operation of Zagreb’s 
progressive Mayor Vje¢eslav Holjevac, this first festival was organized. Its unqualified 
success assures its continuation as a bi-annual event in the future. Much credit is due as 
well to Josip Stojanovié, the local impresario, for the smooth functioning of the complicated 
festival machinery. 

As was entirely fitting, Jugoslav music was amply represented. One was struck by 
the wide diversity of styles, techniques and aesthetic approaches displayed by living 
Jugoslav composers. For the majority, tonality forms the indispensable basis of composi- 
tion, but within the framework of tonality there are many gradations observable. The 
Zagreb composer Stjepan Sulek’s opera Coriolanus, for instance, is unabashedly romantic 
in conception and harmonic style, recalling practices of Wagner, Strauss and Mussorgsky. 
Boris Papandopulo’s third piano Concerto is no less strongly rooted in tradition but makes 
occasional use of free dissonance and of the jazzidiom. Itisa lengthy, virtuosic work with 
driving rhythms, tending at times to be ponderous. In contrast, Milo Cipra’s Three 
Encounters are short, clear, unpretentious and pleasant, showing considerable affinity to 
French music. DuSan Radi¢’s pseudo-surrealistic ballet ‘“‘The Ballad of the Strolling 
Somnambulist’”’ combines, not too successfully, stylistic traits of Prokofiev and Barték 
with jazz. Ivo Malec’s orchestral Movements in Colours are harmonically more adventure- 
some than the majority, abounding in strong dissonance and bordering on atonality. 
And Milko Kelemen’s excellent Skolion for orchestra employs serial techniques of the 
latest vintage, following in the wake of Stockhausen, Boulez e¢ al. 

In contradistinction to the composers named, all of whom employ an “‘international’”’ 
style (at least in the works mentioned), is a group of composers who use national folk 
elements. Among the most prominent is Natko Dev¢éi¢, in whose opera The Witci: of 
Labin Istrian folk music is integrated into a non-schematic texture of freely dissonant 
tonality. The festival’s most successful work of this nature was Ljubica Mari¢’s Songs of 
Space, based on tombstone inscriptions of the sixteenth century. This impressive piece 
for chorus and orchestra develops a truly original atmosphere. 

The Zagreb Opera contributed not only the operas by Sulek and Devéi¢ but also out- 
standing performances of Britten’s Rape of Lucrece in a remarkable modern staging by 
Vlado Habunek and Prokofiev’s delightful opera based on Sheridan’s La Duenna. 
The Sarajevo Opera gave a guest performance of Mihovil Logar’s bombastic rg4r, and 
the Belgrade Radio Orchestra and Chorus presented one concert, as did the Zagreb 
Soloists conducted by Antonio Janigro and the Zagreb Philharmonic under Milan Horvat. 

Two guest appearances of the Cologne New Music Ensemble, directed by Mauricio 
Kagel, provided the Jugoslave public and many Jugoslav musicians with their first oppor- 
tunity to hear the most ‘“‘advanced”’ products of Western Europe and America. Some- 
what bewildered audiences listened politely to John Cage’s piano Concerto with David 
Tudor as soloist, to electronic music by Ligeti, Eimert and Koenig and to Stockhausen’s 
Contacts for piano, percussion and tape recorder. Only the last-named work—forty 
minutes in length and seemingly twice as long—brought forth a moderate storm of protest. 

The Parrenin Quartet of Paris received a well-deserved ovation for its interpretations 
of Martinet, Schénberg, Maderna and Bartok, and the festival ended with a concert in 
which Wolfgang Fortner, André Jolivet, Milko Kelemen and Goffredo Petrassi conducted 


the Zagreb Philharmonic in their own compositions. 
E. H. 


SPACE MUSIC IN VENICE 


ATTENDING the four-day International Congress of Experimental Music in Venice was 
something like taking a trip to outer musical space. One listened for seven long sessions 
to electronic music and to speeches and discussions about (or around) the problems of 
creating A New Music and what this New Music should be like. One had the strong im- 
pression that most of the speakers were talking to and for themselves and that what they 
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said was neither of interest nor intelligible to any other of the specialists participating in 
the Congress. 

We ourselves took no part in the discussions, having not yet had either the desire or 
the occasion to compose electronically. We are, indeed, a very old-fashioned composer, 
believing, as we do (may the gods of the ohm and the tone filter forgive!) that there is still 
music to be written for such antediluvian instruments as the piano, violin, flute and such— 
even (may the gods of the four-track stereophonic tape look with indulgence on our 
blasphemy!) for the conglomeration of sounds known as the orchestra, which became 
obsolete way back in the twentieth century. Holding such hopelessly heretical and 
unscientific views, we held our peace, looked knowing all times and nodded our head at 
appropriate moments to indicate that we, of all people, were not to be numbered among 
the reactionaries. Strangely enough, we had the impression that many of the bright 
heralds of a new musical age were doing precisely the same thing, but we quickly said a 
small prayer to the gods of the tape recorder and requested absolution for such wicked 
thoughts. 

We learned a great deal by just sitting and keeping our trap shut. For instance, that 
the entire tradition of music as we know it—a tradition tracing back to the ancient Cretans 
and Greeks—has reached an end and that never (repeat: never) has there been so complete 
a rupture with the past as there is today. We learned that we are living in the Space Age 
and nodded, at this point, emphatic assent, having read the papers about Comrade Gagarin, 
whose flight had been timed to precede the Congress of Experimental Music by only a 
short period. And we learned, much to our dismay, that twelve-tone and serial music is 
as dead as ac major triad—that it was, in fact, nothing but a continuation of the Romantic 
tradition—just as we have been saying all along. Here we took advantage of a short 
break to rush out and throw a couple of tone rows we had inadvertently brought along 
into the Grand Canal. And finally we learned that experimental music “‘is really a mis- 
nomer and doesn’t exist, for the minute a composer realizes an experiment, it is no longer 
an experiment—it is Art’. We did not hear the logical conclusion to this premise, how- 
ever—namely, that since anyone can create electronic sounds, everyone is a composer. 

We suspected as much, however, when listening to The New Music that issued from the 
four awe-inspiring, gigantic loudspeakers that threatened us from all four corners of the 
huge room. It is hard to describe electronic music, and the gods of the mixer forbid that 
we should liken it to the screeching of whistles, atomic explosions, or any other mundane, 
workaday phenomenon. We realize full well that these similarities, and above all the 
similarity to the sound of the Hammond Organ, are purely coincidental. But what did 
astonish us—and we were careful not to mention it in the presence of the novices of the 
electronic temple—is the fact that in the course of its very short history electronic music 
has been able to create and establish a collection or corpus of clichés more limited and 
more easily recognizable that those of any previous period or style. 

We went away whistling ‘“‘Generator, here I come”’ to keep our courage up and consoling 
ourselves with the thought that electronic music is, in very sooth, in its infancy. Perhaps 
the masterpieces are yet tocome. Thinking thus, we fished our tone rows out of the Grand 
Canal and put them back into our secret pocket. We had had the foresight to put them 
in a well-corked bottle in the first place. 





E. H. 


HALLE CONCERTS 1960-1961 


THESE notes are based on the series of mid-week concerts given in the Free Trade Hall. 
The Sunday concerts and the industrial concerts have been distinguished by a number of 
first-class artists and some splendid performances, but have not presented works whica 
call for much discussion: except for Sunday, 26th March. That day was unforgettable. 
Manchester, with one of the oldest orchestras in the world, and with an ancient tradition 
of choral singing, had never heard a full performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 
For years there has been growing amongst citizens sated with Handel and Mendelssohn 
and who have borne long with Sir John Barbirolli, Elgar and Cardinal Newman with much 
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grace, and, latterly, a little fortitude, a feeling that Bach has been too long unsung. 
Whether or not Sir John Barbirolli read these signs, he is known to have made a deep 
preparative study of Bach’s score over recent years. He worked to some purpose. 
Very few places can have had a first hearing of the Passion of this magnificence. The 
forces used were superb, choir and orchestra singing at that all too rare level of inspiration 
which comes from a conductor working at white heat. The whole occasion had the 
unmistakable air of an ‘‘occasion’’ and a most distinguished collection of soloists (Morison, 
Meyer, Young, Worthley, Antony, Nowakowski, Aveling) clearly sensed it with perfor- 
mances uniformly fine. 

Barbirolli’s version is interesting. It must first be established that his four-year-long 
editing of Bach’s score has been a faithful task. Nothing in the scoring was presented to 
us that does not, or could not, belong to Bach. But inside the frame of his massive 
canvas there were strokes that belonged only to Barbirolli. In the performance these did 
not appear as inspirations of the moment—as one so often got from Furtwangler and 
Beecham; these were calculated, carefully, for their place in the scheme of Bach’s layout 
and judged with precise insight for their effect on the listener. From the soloists there 
was none of the uniform mezzo forte utterance that is the trademark of the routine 
oratorio singer and conductor: they were kept on their toes at every bar. But it was in 
the chorales that Sir John made his biggest impact. I slept that night with ‘Sie sprachen 
Barrabam ”’ and ‘“‘Lass ihn Kreuzigen”’ still terrifying my ears. The work was given in 
German, and Bach’s entire original instrumentation used. It is my great hope that all 
future conductors of the Passion can have available to them Barbirolli’s editing and score- 
markings; they must be preserved. 

There were other special performances that should have had, but did not always get, 
distinguished treatment in Manchester. George Hurst conducted a programme to celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of Robert Schumann’s birth. The performances were good enough— 
but would the composer of four of the finest post-Beethoven symphonies want to be 
celebrated by both his piano and cello concertos at one sitting? In any case the first of 
these is due for a rest period in which to refresh its ingratiating self. A new departure 
was provided in a concert sponsored by Associated Rediffusion Television and in associa- 
tion with the Society for the Promotion of New Music. In this, three unknown contem- 
porary works were publicly rehearsed, then played, then discussed with the audience. 
Of all three works it can be said that the composer did not try anything he could not 
achieve (I am sick to death of young composers trying to write serially). All three works 
are written around well defined key-shifts and all were pleasant to listen to. Lasting- 
power is another matter. Christopher Headington’s Variations for piano and orchestra 
are extremely clever in the “‘variation” aspect, but their content is witty only in re-telling 
some of Prokofiev’s sardonic funninesses and the finale is fatally trite and Auberish. 
Geoffrey Winters’ Intermezzo is, he says, a pastorale inspired by a river. The sylvan- 
wood-wind-above-flowing-strings technique is attractively exploited and melodic ideas 
are beautifully built up. Miss Thea Musgrave, commenting on the work publicly, said it 
had no climax. I know plenty of pastorales by Handel and others which don’t have 
climaxes either. Anyway, what does she expect from sitting by a river. But she had 
the vestige of a point: it flowed on the sluggish side. The best work was Ronald Finch’s 
Festival Overture. Faintly Elgarian, it all the same has sweep and power generated with 
originality from really fresh material idiomatic in a highly personal sense. 

The Mahler Centenary was celebrated by one work; but an unusual one and brilliantly 
performed. B.B.C. Northern and Hallé joined forces for the seventh Symphony, and in 
its execution Sir John nailed home my ciaim that he is easily the country’s finest Mahlerian. 
The work itself is too long; and too loose. Mahler’s agonized searchings for the direction 
in which tonalities can progress becomes, in the seventh Symphony, discursive to an extent 
which loosens up a fabric already bending under its own weight. It was, all the same, an 
intense pleasure to hear a good performance of a rare Mahler work. Apart from overall 
excellence, the combined orchestras produced some gloriously shattering effects of pure 
musical noise. 
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Amongst other first Manchester performances were: Britten’s Nocturne for tenor and 
orchestra: This is not good Britten. Eight poems on the subject of “‘sleep’’ are accom- 
panied by strings with obbligato instruments. There is some miraculous writing, especially 
in the passages with obbligati; but the composer appears too much concerned with musical 
ideas and too little with the spirit of his texts. Fricker’s viola Concerto: I do not share 
the view of Racine Fricker popular amongst contemporary English critics, and found this 
work still as boring as at a first hearing. The essence of symphonic music is tension: in 
this work tensions are there, but they stem only from the composer’s highly inventive 
efforts to generate a musical argument from basically ungenerative material. Rawsthorne’s 
second piano Concerto: Kendall Taylor’s performance of this ingratiating work got a big 
reception, deservedly. Though it breaks no new ground, this piece hangs together better 
than most concertos of the last twenty-five years, and in it Rawsthorne has found a 
brilliant, personal, solution to the Concerto last movement problem that has plagued 
every composer since Mozart. The piece was brilliantly conducted by Boult. Sch6én- 
berg’s Five Pieces for orchestra:—apart from Verkldrte Nacht, it has taken all of fifty 
years for Schénberg to make contact with the Hallé. Judging by the reception these little 
pieces got, it will take another fifty for him to reach their audiences. The issue is simple; 
the Five Pieces offer too little to chew on. One recognizes that, at the time of their com- 
position Schénberg was in the transitional half-world of hardly-any-tonalism and was 
seeking a style. But one cannot expect audiences to seek with him when they do not 
know what came next. Webern: Six Pieces for orchestra. This was worse still; the pieces 
average twenty-five bars in length and are pungently varied in feeling and noise-level. 
Nobody, at a first hearing, can believe this is inspired music, and anyone who thinks 
differently is being precious. The way to the heart of the atonalists is not via early orches- 
tral experiments, but depends on coming to terms with their chamber music, and the 
simple fact is that any of the huge Hallé audiences who believe that these slight orchestral 
bits and pieces represent anything of the real Webern, or Schénberg, have been misled. 

Of artists, mention must be made of the following: Sir Eugene Goossens and George 
Weldon, for doing, respectively, everything that was needed for the Schénberg and Webern 
scores. Boult for a moving Eroica. Isaac Stern, who brought new life to the Sibelius 
violin Concerto and Malcuzinski who gave the best performance of Brahms’ D minor 
piano Concerto I have ever heard. Sir John Barbirolli for a season better than most in 
content, in which the Hallé Orchestra and Choir have shown that they can rise still to 
great heights. May he keep them there for seasons to come. 

J. B. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
L’Elisiy d’ Amore, 20th June; Fidelio, 21st; Die Entfiihrung, 22nd. 


DONIZETTI's greatest admirer would hardly dare to describe L’ Elisir d’A more as his master- 
piece which was Don Pasquale (long overdue for revival). But after a tedious start 
L’Elisiry begins tentatively to display its charms which are considerable, and long before 
the end a good time is being had by all, except perhaps Nemorino! This type of Italian 
opera, of which there are many known examples and no doubt as many waiting to be 
rescued from oblivion, requires its own proper and appropriate style to be indelibly imbued 
in all the intending participants—conductor, producer and all the principal singers. 
Under such circumstances success is, as the copywriters say, assured. 

In this case the circumstances, if not all present, were at least favourable enough to be 
propitious. Signor Cillario exemplifies most of what is best in the Italian operatic tradition 
and his sense of melodic line, precise rhythmic beat and natural musical instinct for giving 
a lead at the exact psychological moment ensured a safe performance which could then 
incorporate as much of Donizetti’s latent theatrical excitement as the singers were capable 
of putting across. 

Luigi Alva (Nemorino) is quite the most promising lyric tenor I have heard since 
Tagliavini. His voice is almost always under exact control and he is also that great 
rarity the natural actor; his performance was an experience not soon to be forgotten. 
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Carlo Badioli made an engaging rogue of Dulcamara with some original business of his own 
and Enzo Sordello an adequate if rather stiff Belcore. Eugenia Ratti (Adina) combined 
technical efficiency with a thorough knowledge of her music, but mechanical competence is 
not all and the sound quality of her voice was often hard and shrill, as if unadapted to 
Glyndebourne’s small, yet acoustically lively, auditorium. But despite these qualifica- 
tions the overall impression of a performance it would have been churlish not to enjoy was 
very rewarding. 

From time to time Glyndebourne devises a production literally out of this world and 
beyond the scope of other opera houses; this Fidelio was such. Though from the fluffed 
horns in the overture, the lack of precision of the opening duet and the by no means co- 
ordinated rubato in Marzellina’s aria, Beethoven’s stock had already taken a turn for the 
worse. But from Rocco’s (Szekely) first entry the picture slipped miraculously into focus 
and stayed there. This strangely disparate hotch-potch of a score was suddenly made to 
encompass the integrity of Beethoven’s conception, in an interpretation which triumphed 
over its material awkwardnesses and limitations. 

When this happens Beethoven’s message inspires the entire proceedings which at once 
become of obsessive current importance for the listener with music in his bones, and very 
likely for some who did not know they had. 

Repeated experience of Gui’s interpretation confirms that he regards the duet which 
follows the dungeon scene as the apex of the morality—to use a stuffy and unpopular word 
with precise and proper significance. The opera can of course be proportioned otherwise, 
and by establishing maximum tension so late Gui has inevitably thrown away some of the 
spine-chilling potentialities of Pizarro’s duet with Rocco and of the prisoners’ chorus; but 
his vision is clear and true and his presentation of Beethoven’s genius loses little or no 
validity compared with Furtwangler’s, Walter’s, or, I suspect, whose you will. 

Intensity of this order depends upon a complete fusion of ideas between conductor, 
producer and principal singers. Even so, it still fulfils the Yorkshireman’s definition of 
a phenomenon. Opera has been described as an irrational entertainment and it may be 
one, both or neither. Fidelio certainly is no entertainment, nor could reason be adduced 
among its greatest endowments, rather is it a fundamental human concept made manifest 
by the catalytic power of Beethoven’s music. This is not journalist’s wind. Let it stand 
as a definition. The audience, quite obviously, was suitably impressed, for there was no 
coughing, fidgeting or cutting off the music with ill-timed applause. Much of the sustain- 
ing power behind the prolonged tension was contributed by Gré Brouwenstijn whose 
Leonore goes from strength (1959) to strength (1961). Two years ago I wrote that she 
radiated the maximum tension and occasionally sang out of tune; on the first count I was 
wrong for her interpretive gifts have developed since 1959, and on 21st June her intonation 
was impeccable. Elsie Morison was an admirable Marzellina especially for the way in 
which she got ‘‘Mir ist so wunderbar’’ off to an accurate start, Herbert Fliether made 
Pizarro a convincing villain who could really sing his music, and Richard Lewis became 
Florestan to the life. Thomas Hemsley had not the range of voice for Don Fernando—a 
part which I have yet to hear properly cast in any opera house. 

Die Entfiihrung is a little masterpiece. No apology is offered for thus stating the 
obvious, because from this year’s Glyndebourne travesty no one could possibly have 
suspected it. Things go wrong in the best regulated opera houses, but seldom so many in 
a single evening, and fifteen performances like the one i saw will have done Glyndebourne’s 
reputation no good. Peter Ebert’s fussy production distracted from the effect of the 
music, for example in the introduction to “‘Martern aller Arten’’, where Mattiwilda Dobbs 
paced around the stage instead of standing still and letting the music do the work. Robert 
Speaight (Bassa Selim), fidgeting with his cloak, contributed anything but the appropriate 
air of dignified repose while delivering his monologue in some of the most execrable German 
I have ever heard even at Glyndebourne. Another major flaw was Heinz Hoppe’s obvious 
discomfort in the part of Belmonte the style of whose music almost entirely eluded him. 

Fortunately Dorit Hanak (Blonde) and Michael Langdon (Osmin) were able to salvage 
something of the spirit of Mozart and one was at least reminded, if only seldom and 
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fleetingly, of the innate delights of this miraculous score. The Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Peter Gellhorn were not, however, in the mood for miracles; 
respectability was all that they achieved, and respectability is all too often dull. 

G. N. S. 


BRITTEN AT ALDEBURGH 


ALDEBURGH is anything but a Bayreuth, here is no Benjamin Britten Strasse, the town is 
situated not in the romantic heart but on a flat dull rim of England, the resident genius’ 
looks are unsensational, his bearing modest, the festival is by no means exclusively devoted 
to his works. Yet appearances deceive: who comes, as I did, to escape from the past into 
the present, pay homage for a change to someone actually alive and kicking, will not be 
disappointed. 

For such a one this year’s high lights were Noye’s Fludde, The Turn of the Screw, a new 
Sonata for cello and piano performed by Rostropovitch and the composer—and of course 
the perennial delight of Britten’s piano playing which, however distinguished the colla- 
borator, has a way of stealing the show by its . . . I was about to write ‘“‘perfection”’, but 
the term does not aptly convey its startling quality, its effect not merely of “‘this is how it 
should be’’, but ‘‘this is how I had never imagined it might be’. Under the spell of this 
divining rod pointing fresh meanings from things so familiar as the fluttering semi-quavers 
of Die Krahe or dactyllic tramp of Das Wirtshaus (Britten and Pears delivered their first 
public performance of Die Winterreise) one is disposed to give his own music the benefit of 
any doubt. 

Noye’s Fludde, heard one fine afternoon in square sunny Orford Church, well mounted 
and performed, raised no doubt at all. In the cavernous gloom of Southwark Cathedral 
I had been too fascinated by the sheer cunning of the flood-lit spectacle (not to mention 
the sight of crowds of boys and girls from Suffolk disporting themselves before a dis- 
tinguished London audience) to do justice to the music. I did not realize what the spec- 
tacle had meant to Britten, what inspiration lay in (for example) that slow dip of the 
orchestra through the singing of ‘‘Eternal Father’’: 
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and what inspiration in having the congregation join in here, so that the ark, dipping 
chromatically this way and that beneath the diatonic progress of the voices, became the 
Church and its inhabitants all mankind. In this moving passage, the climax of the score, 
one realized, if one had not done already, how much more there is to Noye’s Fludde than 
meets the eye, how much the spectacle owes to the unforced, direct, yet subtle music it 
inspired. 

The Turn of the Screw did raise doubts. After the Sadler’s Wells performance I agreed 
with the critics who maintained that the ‘‘how”’ of James’ story—the governess’ mystified 
struggle—eclipsed the equivocal “‘why”’, and that it was a cardinal error to dramatize the 
“why”. I still think so. As melodrama the opera gets under one’s skin, disturbs, chills; 
as drama it fails to bite for the simple reason that its motivation—Quint and Miss Jessel’s 
hold over the children—defeats representation. Not that Britten’s Quint and Miss Jessel 
are not strangely eloquent—one thinks of his jeering “I call? Not I! ... I beckon? 
No, not I!”’; of her pathetic ‘‘Here our tragedy began”’; of his seductive call to Miles—but 
in the context this eloquence only makes confusion worse confounded: Quint, rebuffing 
Miss Jessel, playing Pied Piper of Hamelin to a solitary small boy, suggests another figure, 
a shadowy Grimes gone altogether to the bad, whose opera having failed to get written, 
grafted itself on to this one. Even so, The Turn of the Screw stamped itself afresh as a 
work of genius. Nowhere is more manifest Britten’s power to charm rhythmic poetry 
out of mundane prose, stylize the heart-beat of colloquial speech (the governess’s ‘“‘No! 
No! Who is it? Who? Who can it be?” at the apparition on the tower) and to charm har- 
monic poetry out of simple progressions of triads and secondary sevenths in contexts 
subtly abnormal (the sinister sweetness of ‘“‘Malo, Malo’’). One stroke of genius which 
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had escaped me at Sadler’s Wells lingers in the memory: the sense of corruption polluting 
the bright Sunday morning of the churchyard scene created by church bells chiming a 
variant of the ‘‘Malo”’ theme. 

I doubt if the new cello Sonata will correct the widely held view that Britten needs the 
stimulus of words to give of his best. Its five movements—Dialogo, Scherzo-pizzicato (the 
cellist plucks throughout), Elegia, Marcia, Moto Perpetuo—brought the house down, but 
thanks rather to the glittering diablerie of the last two than to any cumulative effect made 
by the whole. Such at any rate was my impression. The whole seemed insubstantial, 
heartless, in essence a breakneck virtuosic display, ‘“‘based’’ (a perusal of the score revealed) 
on the scalic two-note scrap of a figure that carried the argument of the Dialogo. No 
more than an effective piéce d’occasion in fact—not that that should be held against it—nor 
for that matter against Britten that he “‘needs the stimulus of words,” etc. At any rate 
on that delirious evening of Rostropovitch’s recital such questions did not arise, the 
piéce d’occasion seemed perfectly in place, the aptest comment that of Rostropovitch who 


at the end in a fervour of grateful ecstasy embraced the embarrassed composer. 
R. L. J. 


PALERMO: THE NEW FAIRGROUND FOR CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


Amonc the Italian music festivals Palermo is to be devoted to music that is written today, 
according to its organizing secretary Francesco Agnello. Of the three festivals already 
established only Venice would constitute competition: yet even though Venice’s is an 
International Festival of Contemporary Music, only the lesser part of its programmes is 
given to avantgarde music. Palermo, on the other hand, strictly observes its self-imposed 
terms of reference. Cheltenham would correspond to Palermo’s outlook much more nearly, 
though Cheltenham’s exclusive sponsorship of the native school finds only a partial echo 
in Palermo’s programmes. 

This Second International Week—and I for one hope for many more—was framed by 
two orchestral concerts. The last, given in the spiendid opera house called Teatro Massimo 
(which, appropriately enough, dominates the city’s main square, the Piazza Verdi), 
constituted something of a special event partly because René Leibowitz was engaged to 
direct it, and partly because its programme was to be understood as a concession to public 
taste. In carefully controlled performances we heard the Franco-German father-figures 
of modern music, including Schénberg’s Begleitungsmusik zu einer Lichtspielszene, op. 34 
in which he turned conventional responses into a symphonic masterpiece; and Webern’s 
Passacaglia, op. 1 a tour-de-force expressed in the rigorous terms of a highly disciplined 
formal mould. 

Since the kind of music produced during these concerts is regarded even by many 
musicians, as ‘‘non-music’’—or at best experiments of the outré type where serious intent 
could not easily be distinguished from contrived fraud, I shall endeavour in this report to 
give factual descriptions rather than evaluations. That old practices are being demolished 
cannot be doubted: at which turn the lonely promise of the pioneer’s path loses itself in 
a blind alley is historically impossible to say at present. 

The proceedings of the remaining six days may be conveniently divided into Italians 
and “‘outsiders’’. 

Of the latter Stockhausen, who attended in person, was the protagonist. And the 
privileged one, too, because one evening was entirely devoted to his works, i.e. Ziklus, 
Refrain, and Kontakte, performed by himself and Christoph Caskel; and another to his 
lecture ‘‘Evfindung und Entdeckung’’ which he is going to repeat at Darmstadt later this 
year. 
Alexander Goehr’s and Hans Ulrich Engelmann’s contributions were smallish piéces 
@’occasion written for the flautist Severino Gazzelloni. Of more substance, and more 
disposed to experiment were compositions by Gottfried Michael K6nig, Herbert Briin, 
David Behrmann and Frederick Rzewski, all of whom wrote for the keyboard. I felt a 
strong hint of Darmstadt in each, and specifically Boulez’ revolutionary attitude to the 
piano. But none of their music could convince me whether an instrument of the past like 
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the harpsichord to which some of these composers and Donatoni of the Italians, resorted, 
were suited at all to the music of the future. 

Kazuo Fukushima selected the conventional combination of flute and piano for his 
Three Pieces from ‘“‘Chu-u’’, a recent work. Its sparse texture, which is produced by the 
serial disposition of a few notes, is transparent almost to vanishing point. One readily 
associates with this music of aphoristic ideas communicated in an elliptic manner the 
poetic form of “‘hai-kais’’. Toru Takemitsu’s ‘‘Le Son Calligraphie I’’ is another such: 


~~ 


- 


it has greater colouristic scope in consequence of its more ample instrumental resources | 


which include a double string quartet. Takemitsu is apparently less prepared to relin- 
quish his ability to create fascinating patterns of sound. 

Wlodzimierz Kotonski’s Trio for flute, guitar and percussion is, like the flute pieces, 
dedicated to Gazzelloni. He obtains a certain formal equilibrium in having solo passages 
at the opening of each of its three movements. A post-Webernian in his beginnings, he 
had been taking up electronics and, judged by the substantiality of his ideas, inclines now 
to emulate Schénberg. The flute, of course, is given a prominent part in the textural and 
musical schemes of this work. 

Luc Ferrari’s Visage III is set for an unusual combination: a reciter (with words from 
Blaise Cendrars), xylophone, four tam-tams, clarinet, violin and cello. The music, or 
what came across of it, appeared to me as being rarefied at several levels—its obviously 
makeshift performance, betraying a singularly careless preparation if any at all, forbids 
more being said. Milko Kelemen’s Etudes Contrapuntiques for wind quintet is noncon- 
formist in the context of this festival. Its short suite-like pieces disclose a Hindemithian 
enjoyment of swift passage work and figurations. 

Krzysztof Penderecki has already acquired a name among the Polish composers of 
avanigarde music. He first attracted notice at Darmstadt and he appeared at the First 
International Week here last year with his Strophy written for the occasion. <Anaklasis, 
commissioned by the Siiddeutsche Rundfunk and first performed at Donaueschingen in 
1960, is set for strings and percussion. Two acquisitions appear to determine its idiom: 
the pointillist technique of timbres and the electric extension of sound-potential. His 
resort to the cumulative effect of a large percussion group points to Nono and the Venetians. 
Formally, Anakilasis recalls the early concertos: here too the principle of contrast is 
asserted, but it is produced now by alternating ‘‘bundles of sound”’ (fasce sonore) on strings 
with sections for percussion emitting high frequency sounds, and instruments producing 
modulated frequencies. Roman Haubenstock-Ramati’s Les Symphonies de Timbres, an 
attractive piece, impressed with its imaginative organization of timbres and colours. On 
the strength of this work and a number of other compositions I heard previously, he 
appears to be one of the strongest personalities among the post-Webernians, successfully 
resisting a complete submission to Darmstadt. Luis de Pablo’s Radial op. 9 is set for a 
small solo chamber ensemble. His music shows the stimulus of Webern’s style and 
method most clearly among the compositions performed at this festival. It also contains 
a strong melodic undercurrent. 

The Italian contribution surpassed, in quantity at any rate, the international participa- 
tion and this, in the circumstances, is only right and proper. That the post-Webernian 
tendencies of both the computers in Darmstadt and the electronic engineers in Cologne 
and in Milan had some share in the formation of the new Italian music cannot be denied. 
Nor is it disputable that beyond these essentially superficial acquisitions a solid core of 
“Italianism’’: the attachment to the sensuous element, the inclination to amuse, entertain 
and please, is asserted with a notable persistence. Participants of the new Italian “‘school’”’, 
like the French Les Six, have little in common beyond a certain aesthetic, and perhaps 
philosophic, principle: the practical questions arising from this generally accepted view of 
art and life are solved by each according to their several indiv.dual tastes. 

It was in homage to Dallapiccola and Petrassi, the two outstanding figures of today’s 
Italian music, that one work of each figured on the programmes. The former’s twenty 
years old Six Alcaeus Songs are well established in modern programmes. The latter 
was represented, on the other hand, by a recent composition, a flute Concerto. His 
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recent adventures in the world of instrumental colour and organization of sound, on which 
he set out with Invenzione Concertata and Serenade, have come to culmination here and 
found a new dimension in depth by the contrast and balance of a solo part and orchestra. 
It is also worth mentioning that quite a number of the younger composers performed here 
seemed to derive inspiration from Petrassi at both technical and intellectual levels. I 
found closest to him the Three Short Pieces for flute and guitar by Norma Beecroft— 
though American she has been studying with Petrassi, and on the showing of these minia- 
tures of rarefied beauty her gifts should not be underestimated. 

Berio, Nono, and Peragallo are already familiar names to a wide circle of listeners. 
Berio, in particular, has been associated with the electronic studio at the Milan RAI; 
and his productions in that medium tended to overshadow his “‘natural’’ works. The 
prevalence of explicit variation forms in his earlier music indicates his search for structural 
security: it is demonstrated in Nones originally conceived as an oratorio on Auden’s poetry, 
but performed at this festival in the revised version of 1954 as a set of five short orchestral 
pieces. They have a common serial basis of a set of thirteen notes in a symmetric arrange- 
ment around a central pivotal note. The brief ideas of the music, treated in a pointillistic 
manner, conform to a pre-stabilised pattern. Nono is, by now, the best-known of the 
three, as indeed of all the younger Italians through the exciting performance of his first 
opera Intolleranza 1960 at this year’s Venice Festival. Composizione No. 1 is one of his 
earlier works in which the gradually increasing complexity of organization culminates in 
a passage for percussion alone. The structural framework is provided by pre-stabilizing 
certain dimensions of its sound-potential. Peragalio, whose Concerto for piano (1949) 
and Concerto for violin (1954) disclose a spirited musical personality in the following of 
Schénberg, has since Jeft this rather straightforward path in favour of some more proble- 
matic aspects of musical argument. Vzbrazioni, written this year, claims our attention 
through its eccentric ‘‘orchestration”’. It is scored for three flutes (bass, ordinary, and 
piccolo), piano, and “‘tiptophone’”’. The latter, invented by the composer himself, is less 
an instrument than a convenience of assembling forty-one “‘sonorous objects’’—a hoarding 
of percussive sources of (physical) sound. Formally, the music progresses in eight 
“phases”: variations by no means pure and even less simple. Undeniably there is 
something of sensationalism involved here; and Domenico Guaccero’s Studio per un 
Quartetto shares this to a ridiculous extent. Here the sound producing media themselves, 
viz. clarinet, saxophone, a female and male voice are conventional—but the “‘partwriting”’ 
for the voices, set to a text derived from lines of Mayakovsky, Shakespeare and Yeats, 
which prescribes groans, shouts, gnashing of teeth, and the use of the back of hand as a 
kind of mobile mute, is absolutely unconventional. If there was a common measure in 
the beauty ideal of his text-writers’ mind, Guaccero’s response to their vision appears to 
me in doubtful taste. 

Camillo Togni and Gino Contilli are “traditionalists” in the sense that their music is 
more directly indebted to Schénberg and Webern than that of any other participants of 
the festival. Togni’s cycle of Five Songs on George Trakl’s ‘‘Helian’’, a comparatively 
early work written for Darmstadt in 1954-55, is a setting for voice and piano. The recent 
version is for voice and chamber orchestra. The new orchestral form displays the same 
discrimination of instrumental values and timbres as his Fantasia Concertante for flute and 
strings with its crystalline Webernian texture of sound. Contilli’s Offerta Musicale is, in 
spite of its minor framework, a notable achievement of a serious musician. His is a 
Brahmsian temperament to whom Stravinsky’s middle period music suggested a promise 
of achieving a personal utterance yet keeping in step with the mainstream of European 
musical thought, as seen in his cantata Im Lunam (on Leopardi’s words). In his later 
phase however the experience of Schénberg emerges, in association with a personal taste 
for counterpoint. In his Espressioni Sinfoniche for orchestra he seems to have given free 
rein to his orchestral imagination. The Offerta Musicale requires a female voice (set to 
words by Michelangelo Buonarroti), clarinet, piano and string trio. Its five shortish 
movements are built on a single row. The Bachian spirit, suggested in the title, is 
affirmed in the conspicuous contrapuntal régime, which includes the use of extended canons 
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as the mainstay of the musical argument. The intelligibility of what he has to say 
receives considerable support from its clear articulation: the two vocal settings are 
allotted to the opening and closing movements, and the inner movements are instrumental. 
Here two pieces for solo piano (Canoni and Notturno) embrace an Intermezzo for instru- 
mental ensemble. Contilli’s achievement and the course of his development would 
seem to predict a serious, if not outstandingly original, personality in contemporary 
Italian music. 

The rest of the composers have been steadily establishing themselves on the home front, 
without having, as yet, made significant excursions abroad. Girolamo Arrigo, Mauro 
Bortolotti, Egisto Macchi and Antonino Titone are all gifted musicians at the threshold of 
their career, intent to forge a valid contemporary response from their acquisitions of 
neo-Webernism, Petrassian arabesques, and the heady distillations coming from Darmstadt 
which include various pre-stabilized computations and devolutions. 

Franco Evangelisti is the extremist. Some of his earlier works, including purely 
electronic productions, received considerable attention. In his Ordini he exemplifies the 
organization of dynamic variations according to a plan in which bundles and clusters of 
sound play an important part. 

To assess either Franco Donatoni or Carlo Prosperi on the showing of their trifles for 
flute and harpsichord respectively, would do injustice to their considerable talents. The 
latter’s language, on the strength of his Four Inventions for clarinet, violin, viola, and harp 
is defined by concise and clear-cut phraseology with very decided “‘irregular’’ rhythmic 
profile ; and the former, whose robust gifts constituted the most important discovery of the 
mid-’fifties, seems recently to have abandoned the Bartékian trail, of which there is still 
more than a hint in his string Quartet no. 2, in favour of the Boulezian alley and the 
improvisatory directions beyond, as seen in his Serenata for voice and seventeen instru- 
ments, and Movimento for piano, harpsichord, and nine instruments. 

Niccolé Castiglioni, one of the most prolific composers of his age-group, is also among 
the most frequently performed. His idiom, particularly of his earlier works like Inizio di 
Movimento and Cangianti both for piano, includes many Boulezian elements, e.g. extremely 
distended melodic lines and a new attitude towards pianistic effects. In his later work he 
seems to attach more and more importance to motivic and figurative design which he 
prefers to assert against a permanently shifting but consciously planned pattern of 
instrumental timbres. The constructional principles of the recent Eine Kleine Weth- 
nachitsmustk are continued in Disegni for orchestra which substitutes for the gossamer-like 
texture of the former some more substantial part-writing and applications of colour, 
combined with symmetric formal disposition. 

The course of Vittorio Fellegara’s development is impressive. His contrapuntal 
instincts have soon discovered less pervasively Hindemithian approaches but even so the 
promise of the early neo-baroque piano pieces remained unfulfilled in consequence of his 
complete immersion in the experience of serialism in its Boulezian and Petrassian inter- 
pretation. His Serenata for chamber ensemble illustrates well his gifts for creating a 
musical atmosphere of seismographic refinement. How far he relies on pre-stabilized 
elements in contrast to conventional techniques is hard to say: in his Frammenti I, which 
he composed expressly for this festival, the traditional treatment is allowed a fairly con- 
spicuous part. Its five short movements exhibit a finely balanced scale of colour in 
which the soloistic management of instrumental components (in the form of ostinati, etc.) 
play a considerable part. 

And lastly Turi Belfiore. I consider him the outstanding discovery of this year’s 
Week of New Music, even though the elements of his musical diction are not new. His 
origins are said to be founded in neo-classicism; in his later works he has made great strides 
in the conquest of serialism’s post-Webernian garrisons. Concurrently with these acquisi- 

tions he has tended to restrict, at least in the few works that have been given a hearing, 
viz. Ouverture (1955), Dimensioni (1960) and Paradigmi (1961), his means of communica- 
tion to ensembles of wind instruments (his proficiency in which derives from his being 
professor of wind ensemble at the local Conservatory of Music), sometimes combined with 
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percussion. His writing for these speaks of a rare understanding of their spirit and capa- 
cities, and the parts are conceived in terms of spectacularly virtuoso technique. In the 
construction of his musical argument he relies on fairly conventional devices such as 
imitations of the stricter kind, inversions and augmentations. A serialist, in his last 
composition he dispenses with the fixed note-row for which he substitutes a kind of chordal 
model. The strains which make up the texture are then said to “‘horizontalize’”’ the 
constellations of these sound-complexes. 

Beyond these technical and theoretical descriptions the music is singularly refreshing 
and spontaneous, also individual despite some echoes from recent Messiaén, and it speaks 
strongly of a vivid imagination. I anticipate here the emergence of an outstanding 
personality in the Italian music of the near future. 

Finally, the performers. First place goes to Gazzelloni who, untiring, carried the 
burden of an evening’s entire programme written for him and his instrument, in addition 
to his participation on a number of other evenings (he was soloist in Petrassi’s Concerto). 
Davide Paris, the conductor, could be justly compared to our John Carewe and John 
Pritchard in his devotion to modern music, his enthusiasms and accomplishments alike. 
Three young vocalists, Barbara Altman and Leila Bersiani sopranos, and Tomaso Frascati, 
tenor, contributed a great deal to the success by shouldering the task of singing extremely 
difficult parts amazingly well. 

Secretary Agnello kindly gave some details about the forthcoming Third Week next 
year. There is to be a competition for various classes of compositions open to entrants of 
any nationality. The inaugural concert will include important first performances of 
music by Petrassi and Nono, and a considerable part will again be devoted to the new 


Italian school. 
SW. 





Book Reviews 


Memories and Commentaries. By Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft. Pp. 183. (Faber.) 
1960. 25s. 

Like a film star, Stravinsky dictates his memories to a professional writer, formless, 
sprawling, allusive, inconclusive, and in several instalments; unlike the memories of a 
film-star these ramblings are pungent, hypnotic, startling, eccentric, like those of the 
Ancient Mariner himself. You will notice that I have missed out any reference to intel- 
lectual power; this is because I cannot make up my mind about the exact intellectual 
stature of a man who writes with pungent, brilliant, laconic insight of Diaghilev, senti- 
mentalizes like a teenager over Webern, and dismisses Beethoven’s ninth Symphony with 
contempt and a footnote. 

What an oddity it is, to be sure. No reputation, with the possible exception of that 
of his adored (for how long?) Webern, stands higher than his, at the moment; the fickle 
and frivolous arbiters of inteilectual earnestness and progressive respectability have 
enthroned him, dethroned him, and are in the process of deifying him, all in one Saint 
Vitus’ lifetime; and would abandon him without a second thought if he were to put a foot 
wrong. 

So far he hasn’t. Not (as has so often been said) by being quick off the mark, but by 
timing that is cautious but infallible. His judgment for what is obviously and inescapably 
being plugged to death is little short of incredible, and the brilliance with which he has 
avoided the unfashionable would be a godsend to Dior or Fath. But no; has it not 
occurred to anyone that Stravinsky has pioneered but once, only once in his life 
been an innovator, and has never espoused a cause until it was positively unsafe not 
to? The dates are conclusive. Until long after Schénberg had pioneered atonal music 
he was writing music as colourful and as popular as that of his master, Rimsky-Korsakov; 
both Oiseau de Feu and Petrouchka belong to the good old Russian tradition of colour- 
music, complete with easy-going tunes. Then, as the climate changed very obviously, 
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and he began to sense some of the atmosphere of pre-war Paris, he wrote his masterpiece, 
his one pioneering effort; Le Sacre du Printemps. And very nearly stepped out of rank 
and due order; the riot that attended the first performance of Le Sacre was his only taste 
of the sort of thing Schénberg came to expect, but it seems to have unnerved Stravinsky 
completely. By the time he recovered the French silly season was on, and he could once 
more take his place (with a sigh of relief, no doubt) among the fashionable; Milhaud, 
Honegger, Poulenc, Ibert, and later Frangaix. Just lately the whole musical world has 
been wondering how he would react, when it became obvious that the one habitual martyr 
of the twentieth century, Arnold Schénberg, was about to be canonized; since it was 
obvious that the patent late-romantic elements in Schénberg’s music, its patient lumbering 
sincerity, its emotional exhibitionism and its intellectual and linear complexity, were all 
alike utterly impossible for Stravinsky. His luck held, though he must have had a nasty 
moment or two; the deus ex machina popped up at the last moment, when the arbiters 
and future-explorers realized that Schénberg would never do, and that only Webern was 
extreme and enigmatic enough for them. It so happened that the music of Webern was 
so enigmatic, indeed, so empty, that its colossal vacuity, like the Void, contained all 
things; and could comfortably contain Stravinsky. But what, one may ask, happens if 
the music that Stravinsky wrote in obedience to this new Call should be clearly better 
music than that of the sacred Webern? It was; not an unusual thing with Stravinsky, 
the wildest thing about whom is that he is a genuine master; and what will happen now 
I donot know. Unlike many a composer of today, Stravinsky has never lost contact with 
the sound of sounds. All his music has been heard before it was written down, and the 
delicate and extraordinary sonority of it is its major virtue; it has what greatness it has 
because of this. 

Obsessed with form, our time is capable only of the smallest forms, a thing of echoing 
sonorities, holding on to colour manipulation because the great structural certainties have 
gone; a victim of fear of the past, the whole vast ocean of past art is something it dare not 
touch. 

“‘The real answer to your questions about my childhood is that it was a period of waiting 
for the moment when I could send everyone and everything connected with it to hell’. 
And every so often he has to do this all over again, but can never exorcise himself, to our 
great benefit; under all the changes his restless seeking imposes upon his style, the man 
beneath, the great and essentially Russian composer, remains the same. 

Opposite page 49 is a photo of our composer with Ravel, taken in 1913, a masterly 
portrait study if a smudgy print (the illustrations are all of enormous interest). For long 
the character of Ravel has been considered an enigma, but the face that looks out from 
this page is transparent intelligence itself; a simple, candid, sensitive face, full of wistful 
insight. Beside the face of Stravinsky, it is a human face; for the blank, inhuman, 
Byzantine mask of the Russian was described by someone who chanced by accident on 
this photo in my copy as “‘frightening’’. Not by accident was he writing Le Sacre du 
Printemps at this time. All the portraits, both in illustration and in Stravinsky’s vivid 
prose, are interesting. How interesting to find that the thing he remembers about Falla 
is that the Spaniard was “even smaller than myself’. It had never occurred to me to 
think of Stravinsky as a small man; the fact that he is (and is painfully conscious of it), 
places him with the majority of great composers; is there anything significant here? We 
think at once of Beethoven, Mahler, Schubert; but also of Schénberg and Webern. Pic- 
tures of Schénberg in a recent biography came as a shock to the present writer; he was 
even smaller than Wagner! The photos are misleading, but Schénberg was apparently 
almost a dwarf. The psychological implications of all this are fascinating ; over compensa- 
tion? Schénberg’s obvious serious paranoia would stand explained; but is this complex, 
with diminutive stature as its root cause, one of the basic factors in genius? Hard luck 
on me, at six foot and thirteen stone! 

Among the little men dealt with by Stravinsky is Webern; it is odd that Stravinsky, 
a man with a pungent sense of humour, cannot see the humour of his opening remarks 
about Webern: “‘. . . he is the discoverer of a new distance between the musical object and 
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ourselves” [not half, remarks your philistine reviewer] ‘‘and, therefore, of a new measure 
of musical time’. Come off it, chum. The first part of this statement is painfully true, 
the second I suspect of being meaningless. A friend of mine, an art student, told me that 
the aim of the students at her college was not to communicate at all; it was a sign of a 
tentu-rate mind to attempt to communicate through art. When pressed, she admitted 
the extremity of this view, and added: ‘“‘Today we all begin with our third period”’ (she is, 
rather oddly, an ardent Beethovenian)— “‘. .. without the spiritual content, without even 
the spiritual awareness?’’ I asked. ‘‘Yes, I suppose so’’, she admitted. 

This is the heart of the matter. Music, like all art communicates only itself; and if it 
does not do that, presumably does not exist, at any rate as art. Webern, and the Webern- 
ites, have eliminated from their music most of what the plain man recognizes as the past, 
and this is a reaction both intellectual and self-conscious. Its self-consciousness began 
with Wagner, and has increased in a dizzy crescendo ever since; for the first time it is 
becoming more important to increase the tension and disjunction of music—‘‘to discover 
a new distance between the musical object and ourselves’’—than to create something 
significant in itself. The obsession with form is curious; it is difficult to hear the music of 
Webern and the post-Webernites as other than utterly formless; less formal, in fact, than 
any late romantic music one knows. This music is not heard as form at all, and Webern 
was perhaps wise to confine himself to music of the briefest duration; his followers, 
notably Stockhausen, produce meander-and-mess when they try to write long works in 
this style. Serialism is a texture, the very fact of the insistance upon the linear and denial 
of the vertical proves that; and the linear is only experienced as form when a form is 
imposed upon it. Sch6énberg realized this, and possibly the near-impossibility of imposing 
form upon music without tonality also. Webern suffered from the fantastic delusion that 
strict adherence to the row assured comprehension and cohesion; as if to say, “‘it does not 
matter so long as you write in C major’. Music, to be understood, must communicate; 
and in order to have form it must return to recognizable territory in a significant manner. 

To do him justice, Stravinsky sees Webern’s naivity, but I think mistakes its nature. 
In another book, Stravinsky, referring to a photograph, writes that it proves that Webern 
is greater than Berg, ‘“‘because Webern has mud on his boots’. I know just what he 
means, and a true Webernite would not. ‘We are entering upon an age that will take leave 
of our mother the earth, and art has already anticipated it by leaving, not exactly the 
human, but the earth environment behind. The question behind all modern art is whether 
man can remain human when neither his art nor his life remains cognizant of the earth 
any more. Webern has no mud on his boots; that is his significance. Some other (highly 
obscene and criminal) people have mud on their boots; Sibelius, Delius, Bart6k, and even 
poor old Arnold Bax . . . if it does not hurt too much. 

Yet elsewhere Stravinsky has the courage to attack Toscanini’s reading of Beethoven, 
in exactly the terms that I have repeatedly attacked it in these columns. ‘‘And Tosca- 
nini’s ambition throughout the movement seems to have been to create climaxes, whether 
or not they coincided with Beethoven's climaxes and especially, Beethoven’s own scale of 
climax”’. That, surely, is the heart of the matter; and how surely Stravinsky puts his 
finger on it! 

Stravinsky has never been a master of the extended forms. His music, and his books, 
consist of aphorisms, neat epigrams, and short well-turned paragraphs, strung together so 
cleverly that few can see that he is incapable of a great arch of thought dependent on the 
logical connection of ideas in a continuous development. His intelligence is penetrating, 
but like his music lacks the coherence, structural, emotional, logical, of large expanses of 
thought; and this large scale intelligence is also lacking in all serial music after Sch6nberg 
in spite of the hysterical insistence on form (or because of it). Stravinsky draws attention 
to the poverty of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony by insisting on the squareness (what is 
squareness, and why is an eight-bar phrase square? Is an eleven bar phrase round or 
oval or something ?) of a single phrase . . . as one might take a fallen block of the Parthenon 
and shout ‘‘Look! No form!” and he and his age stand judged by this; weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting. Yet if Stravinsky, like every composer who ever lived, has 
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his necessary limitations, the personality remains fascinating, the impact immense, both 
in this gripping book and in his magnificent music. He is too good for the ballyhoo being 
spun round him by silly people. 


Enrico Caruso. His recordedlegacy. By J. Freestone & H. J. Drummond. Pp. x + 130. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson.) 1960. 42s. 


“Caruso is the gramophone”. The saying is familiar and just. Even my utterly 
unmusical parents had a gramophone and some Caruso records; and the peculiar timbre of 
his voice was perhaps the first musical experience | memorised. I notice that Schénberg, 
in a moment of aberration extreme even for him, has said that tone-colour rather than 
pitch is the foundation of music; only a fraction more musical (perhaps) now than I was 
then, I nevertheless recognize in the above reminiscence my own childish lack of any 
musical ability whatever. Stone me if you like, but the ability to recognize pitch is the 
basis of musicality; how could a singer sing Webern’s vocal line without dead steady 
absolute pitch? 

And what a sense of pitch he had! You cannot fault him, normally; it is the sheer 
professional glory of his singing, its utter sureness, that makes the familiar late records— 
the only records, alas, that are familiar—so thrilling. If they are thrilling, the very early 
ones are dumbfounding; here is the true Caruso, the master of bel canto, the singer of the 
mezza voce like candle-light on velvet. For few people realize how Caruso’s voice changed 
in the course of his career, or that the true splendour of that voice was confined to his 
earlier days; the gradual darkening of its tone quality and the operation he underwent 
on his throat. This excellent little book gives us the details minutely, and also (and that 
is its main purpose) a detailed critical catalogue of all his records. They make up a book; 
his activity was prodigious. 

Books like this are invaluable in their documentation of the history of the gramophone; 
a history in which the invention of electrical recording provides a sharp and most curious 
break. In the days of acoustical recording the voice, which recorded remarkably well by 
this primitive method, reigned supreme, and by a curious chance the introduction of 
electrical recording came at the very moment when the great age of singing began to pass; 
the gramophone had come just in time to record the last days of supreme Italian singing. 
The electrical method made recording of the subtle nuances of the orchestra possible, and 
orchestral records, with chamber music and the piano a bad second, have dominated the 
scene since its introduction. 

It is difficult to see how this little book could be improved. The history of every 
matrix is here, with date of recording, as well as an account of the performance and any 
peculiarities (false starts, pianist gets lost, efc., occur with remarkable frequency) and the 
whole is arranged in chronological order, a procedure ideally suited to the subject. The 
price may be considered to be steep; but not only is the research needed for a detailed 
effort of this sort expensive, the book is beautifully produced in sober style; nothing 
gaudy about it, while the buckram of the very solid binding is of extra quality, the gold 
blocking expert, the paper very good and heavy (the book is surprisingly heavy) and the 
printing exemplary. There is one very good portrait of the singer as frontispiece, an 
exceptionally convincing study, described as ‘“‘unusual’”’ in the text. 


The Pelican History of Music. Volume One. Ancient Forms and Polyphony. Edited 
by Alec Robertson and Denis Stevens. Pp. 343. (Penguin.) 1960. 5s. 


A most expert (perhaps too expert for the common man) account of the ground covered 
by the first two volumes of The Oxford History of Music. A more balanced account, too; 
Leonin gets his share of notice here. Of course, the paper-back issue obtrudes here more 
than usual. One wants to keep a history of this sort, and refer to it constantly; this is 
no novel to read once, and if good literature, put back on the shelf to rest unmauled by 
hands until the time, perhaps a year or two hence, when one may want to read it again. 
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For a professional like myself, this kind of paper-back is in rags at the end of six months. 
The Oxford History is fairly solidly bound; the paper is good, and will last for many decades; 
the sheets will stand re-binding in leather to last a century. A year or two ago I bought 
the Pelican treatise on Chinese art, a two volume original work of immense scholarship, 
with dozens of exquisite illustrations, and costing fifteen shillings; already the paper is 
a blotched yellow, crumbling at the edges, and even a decent Penguin is next to impossible 
to bind properly. One can only lament the stupid waste of a work that, even at fifteen 
shillings, was worth so much more than one gave for it; the thing itself is invaluable; the 
materials and workmanship of its presentation would disgrace James Hadley Chase. Yet 
at the price and purpose nothing else is possible; should paper-backs confine themselves 
to the topical and the re-print? In the case of scholarly original work such as the present 
volume the waste seems cruel. 

Another point is of course, that this Pelican has almost no musical illustrations 
(although the few pictorial ones are far better printed than the Oxford ones, in photo- 
gravure sewn in). 

The first 135 pages are devoted to ancient and oriental music, and are by Peter Crossley- 
Holland; the effect is breathless, he gets a lot in, but the information is broad rather than 
detailed; nevertheless, the sheer rush of detail is difficult reading. A good job, though, 
under impossible limitations ; the account of Chinese music is sensibly arranged by Dynasty, 
more convenient in any account of things Chinese than is the case with any other nation. 
The account of Greek music is commendably terse, clear, and economical; this is about all 
we care, and all that need be said. The more important music of the Jews and Arabs is 
dealt with at greater length, and chronologically, as is the case with each section; this gives 
a chance to expand on the (to my mind disastrous) influence of western music on the 
ancient traditions of the east. What odd people these descendants of Lao-Tse, Prince 
Gautama, Lai-Tai-Po and Hokusaiare! They have an instinct to take from the West all 
that is most detestable, in politics and art; all in which we are most wretchedly their 
inferiors, and nothing, it would seem, from which they could benefit. 

Alec Robertson expands on his home ground of Christian Chant, and graces his subject 
with his usual gentle and moving style (a lovely thing, Christian chant; a most moving 
thing). He has from p. 138 to 208, and the lion’s share of the musical illustrations 
(gracelessly printed and difficult to read; but I suppose it’s inevitable). This is divided 
into a long chapter on the Roman Rite, and shorter ones on Sarum, Gallican, and Ambro- 
sian Rites and Byzantine and Russian Rites respectively. The subject is thus well 
covered; and the musical examples make clear, as nothing else could, the essential 
differences. 

Then from page 211 to the end Denis Stevens deals with Ars Antiqua and Gilbert Reaney 
Ars Nova; a formidable consignment, given in the inevitable broad sweep that does not 
eschew detail. These chapters bring out once more the essentially ambiguous nature of the 
enterprise, since this rather difficult period is described in language that only one well 
acquainted with the facts of modern musicology could follow. The little preface on the 
inside cover says that the series, to be in three volumes, is aimed at ‘“‘The concert-goer and 
music-lover anxious to discover some of the hidden wealth of musical history”. Unless 
this kind of animal has changed radically in the last six months Mr. Stevens’ well written 
and expert treatise might just as well be inGreek. Take the isorhythmic motet, for instance ; 
the very name is enough to send Mr. Smith flying, and—final touch! needing at this moment 
to refer, I looked it up in the index, and it was not there! This index is a bit of a joke, for 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony is duly listed. The only way to describe this form clearly 
is to print an example, since the thing is not so much intellectually difficult as elusive of 
description; a perfectly accurate account could well mean two quite different things to two 
different people. 

But the facts are here, and the thing is well written, and the very fact that I have 
mentioned it in the same breath as The Oxford History is an indication of its quality and 
expert presentation. If it falls between half-a-dozen stools, that is inevitable; as I have 
written several times in these columns, the art of musical history has reached a supremely 
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difficult phase, a crisis that is likely to worsen. But this small volume, though of course 
comparing only remotely with its more ambitious and vastly more expensive brothers, is 
a most commendable effort, and a wonder at 5s.; if the rest of the history is as good, this 
will be quite a contribution. 


The Evolution of Twentieth Century Harmony. By Wilfred Dunwell. Pp. 240. (Novello.) 
1900. 35S. 
This book is in a pattern familiar between the wars, but less frequent since 1945; the 


prototype would appear to be A. Eaglefield Hull’s Modern Harmony, just about my own 
first introduction to the subject. Various types of harmonic texture are considered in 


$ 


turn, their origin discussed, and their place in modern music described; in this fashion we 


pass easily enough from impressionism to some of Schénberg, only to pause at the Great 


Divide. After all, that divide is marked by the denial of harmonic function, and this is 


a modern harmony; as much is said in the book. So we do not penetrate into the fastnesses 
of that peculiar music that only sounds as long as you listen to it horizontally; a remark- 
able feat. With the best will in the world I am unable not to hear the harmonic effect of 
several notes struck together, and worse, to make some sort of harmonic sense or nonsense 
out ofit. In fact, I think that the notion that harmonic progression is illusory is nonsense. 
And I do notcareif this does not fit in with the theories of total serialization ; if for hundreds 
of years a flood of great music was written in which the harmony progressed, it does not 
vanish overnight just because some people are avoiding V-I progressions and their 
derivatives. Once having sounded significantly no amount of theorizing will cause a 
series of sounds to vanish, and no aural gymnastics will prevent a musician from hearing 


the vertical clash as he follows the horizontal flow; and if the inevitable concomitant of ' 


harmony is tonality, then that is just too bad. 
If it were true that the old order passed away when Schénberg wrote his Opus 11, then 


a 


Benjamin Britten has no right to exist, and should forthwith vanish into the sixth dimen- | 
° . e t 
sion, or drop out of space like an over-concentrated white dwarf; the very fact that he | 


does exist, writing magnificent sense while other people get into trouble and dive down 
culs-de-sac, means that a whole lot of theory needs revising. Harmony is not dead; and 
there is plenty of good music still to be written in C major, even if the Webernites do not 
think that the author of that remark wrote it in his Variations. 

No one has yet sorted out the relationship of the vertical to the horizontal in theory; 
but if Mozart did not manage it in practice then the rest of us had better pack up; and 
even Palestrina cannot really be heard in one dimension only. In fact, I am of the damn- 
able opinion that the opening of his Stabat Mater was conceived harmonically, not poly- 
phonically. And here is an unprovable theory that you can chew over when you feel ill, 


and have nothing else to do; that the true origins of Western music can be found in secular | 


music predominantly tonal rather than modal in flavour, and not entirely innocent of 
harmonic implications; and that liturgical polyphonic modal music was a highbrow 
sophistication of it. To your bludgeons, musicologists! To your Geiger counters, post- 
serialists! 

A vast quantity of music is covered by this book, a great number of composers; the 
method is the usual analytical one dividing up into methods and tendencies. The book is 
divided into two parts, ‘‘Transition’’ and ‘““Modern Methods” respectively. On the whole 
the limitation that seeks harmonic tendencies even in Schénberg’s fourth Quartet (they 
are there, certainly) has its limitations, and a rather self-conscious air results. Within 
those limitations, and that of a rather dry style, in which the painstaking isolation of 
individual phenomena suffers from the same faintly old-fashioned air as the initial pre- 
mises, this is an interesting and informative book; not one that throws new light on 
anything whatever, nor propounds a single original theory, but one that might well 
provide a path through what is perhaps best described as the jungle for the young student. 
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The only trouble being that the young student of today is far more likely to be interested | 
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in Maxwell Davies or Boulez than in the composers represented. Oris he? The appall- 
ingly earnest and dessicated air of these young ancients suggests that something of a 
swing can be looked for before long. 

There are an enormous number of music examples, quite an anthology of near- 
modern music in itself; near-modern among other things because the way that all these 
examples, from Stravinsky and Schénberg among others, have of being late-romantic is 
most revealing. With my eyes popping out of my head I saw that there was one by Arnold 
Bax, not to mention a number from Frank Bridge. This rather gives the game away; but 
not so badly as the vicious attacks on these composers by what is now the musical esta- 
blishment (the king is dead, long live the king!). Something like fear, and something 
decidedly like a very narrow form of intolerance, characterises the perpetual sniping at 
these off-beat traditionalists by the triumphant (but badly out of date) ‘‘progressives’’. 
One would almost think they were afraid that the music of Bax, Bridge, etc. were not really 
dead. And it extends to greater men; one young hopeful has said that Elgar, Delius, 
Holst and Walton were worse than Stanford and Parry, who at least took some notice of 
what was happening abroad (shades of the long beard of Brahms!) while another alleges 
that people of my kind think that Bax was a ‘greater symphonist than Mahler’’—we 
don’t, though I do think that Bax is a better composer than Stockhausen, or any serialist 
writing in this country at the moment!—and I at least was proclaiming Mahler a great 
composer (and defending Schénberg and Webern!) twenty-five years ago—and where were 
these people then ? 

This book implies a certain attitude of mind, and I seem to have read it advertised in 
the terms of ‘‘there is more than just one way’’. Very true, and a crisis seems to have 
overtaken serialism, without any other way forward being apparent. This may be the 
reason for the oddly tentative and unconvincing air the book carries. The truth is 
possibly that a lot of co-existence has to be endured, on both sides. It is just no use 
telling provincial audiences that “‘there is no English music’”’ as one earnest serialist did 
recently. It isn’t true, for a start; and even if all the serialists were as impeccable as they 
are made out to be, no one in the world of painting seriously suggests we should destroy 
all the paintings of Boucher because there is a man called Picasso. Performance is music’s 
only life, and this creates artificial situations that make nonsense of values. To see the 
Virgin of the Rocks a Londoner has to spend fourpence on a bus fare; to hear a Bax 
symphony, an impresario has to spend many hundreds of pounds; and at the end of half- 
an-hour it has vanished into oblivion. 


Not a bad book, but it only scratches the surface. 
| oe A 


Men of Music. By Wallace Brockway and Herbert Weinstock. Pp. 649. (Methuen.) 
25s. 


This account of the lives of twenty-two great composers is good value for the lay reader 
or the student beginner. It is not more readable, or more scholarly, than Bacharach’s 
symposium Lives of the Great Composers which successfully aimed at the same general 
reader. What I am saying is that whilst I enjoyed reading Brockway and Weinstock, I 
could not recommend it to any level of reader as the most informative or enjoyable book of 
its kind. 

The book is accurate in major matters of fact; emphasis and presentation are well 
judged. But there are some alarmingly wrong statements about many minor matters 
and one is bound to suspect that the authors, having adequately digested their sources of 
biography, put their material together without sufficient reference to what is happening, 
in this day and age, to our knowledge and appreciation of their chosen composers. Ex- 
amples of what I mean:—Richard Strauss: A reasonable account of his later works ends 
“Finally came the . . . Concerto for Oboe and Orchestra (1946)’’. Strauss’ final work was 
in fact completed on 20th September, 1948, with the great Vier Letze Lieder. This cycle 
is not only Strauss’ real swan song but a more important work than the Concerto. It is 
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not even mentioned. Rossini: Of Cenerentola “‘. . . Since the death of Conchita Supervia 
no one has attempted to sing the role’. In fact many have; Barbieri (Scala, 1940) and 
Simoniato (Glyndebourne, 1952) are two who even succeeded! Schubert: Of his 600 songs 
—‘‘Almost a quarter of them are still often sung’. To prove this under-estimate we are 
told that The Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia lists no fewer than 127 recordings. As long 
ago as 1952 Clough and Cuming listed nearly 200 and there have been many recorded 
recitals, including dozens of unusual songs, since then. It may, of course, be that these 
authors have not heard of Glyndebourne—or of Clough and Cuming. 

They may not even know very much about William Byrd. A preliminary chapter is 
entitled ‘‘There were Great Men before Bach”’, and includes accounts of Josquin des Prés, 
Palestrina, Lasso and Victoria in a miniature history of Renaissance music. The Eliza- 
bethans receive no mention and the authors’ essay leaves a lop-sided and unfinished 
impression. With all this the well-known stories of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Wagner, Brahms, efc. up to Stravinsky are readably and adequately re-told. One 
merely wonders why. 

) 3 


W 


< 


Heinrich Schiitz Werke Verzeichnis . . . im Auftrage der Neuen Schiitz-Gesellschaft. 1 
Werner Bittinger. Pp. xxxi-+ 191. (Barenreiter, Kassel.) 1960. 16s. 


Of all the followers of Monteverdi and admirers of his revolutionary genius, the 
advanced German school were possibly the most important, and certainly the most 
important outside Italy. In Praetorius, Schiitz and others, Monteverdi had supporters 
who not merely responded to his influence but thoroughly understood him and were able to 
advocate his new methods articulately and intelligently. Praetorius haz some claim to 
be thought the leading theorist of his generation. Schiitz was perhaps the most valuable 
of the composers whose style developed from that of Monteverdi. Nor was this develop- 
ment in any sense a subservient one. Schiitz had a very strong musical personality indeed. 
His right to a full hearing in modern times stands out head and shoulders above the 
average, and the great new edition of his music to which this catalogue is an adjunct is 
justified to an extent not always obvious with ‘“‘complete editions’. It is uncommonly 
welcome. 

The catalogue here reviewed has been planned with a spaciousness worthy of its 
subject, and is obviously a most thorough and conscientious piece of work. It includes 
a thoughtful and informative introduction, followed by a shorter note from Otto Broddé. 
The bibliographical material is set out fully, indeed exhaustively, and the manuscript 
sources are dealt with in even more unusual detail. The catalogue has every appearance 
of being a first-class tool for Schiitz specialists, and though I am not one of these, I can 
only pay my tribute to this impressive scholarly achievement. 

R. D. 


The Thematic Process in Music. By Rudolph Reti. Pp. xii + 362. (Faber.) rg6r. 
30s. 

This book was first published in New York by Macmillan ten years ago and was 
reviewed at length by Hans Keller in THE Music REview, volume XVIII, pp. 156 et seq. 
This new edition carries a prefatory note by Donald Mitchell. 

In musical scholarship too, it seems, England is content to trail along a decade out-of- 
date. To Messrs. Faber we say better late than not at all and to the enquiring musicai 
reader (if there are any), get hold of the late Dr. Reti’s masterpiece before it goes out of 
print, read it and make the effort to understand it; your powers of musical perception 
will be enormously enhanced, and if you are the only one who realizes the fact that really 
matters very little. 

G. N.S. 
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Reviews of Music 


Vivald.. L’Estro Harmonico, op. 3. Concertos 3 and 5 edited by Walter Upmeyer. 
(Barenreiter, Kassel.) 1960. 12s. 6d. each. 


The Barenreiter Edition of L’Estvo Harmonico is based upon the set of parts published 
in London by Walsh and Hare round about 1730. The version published earlier by 
Roger, of Amsterdam, was not, the editor states, available at the time when he was 
working on the concertos. 

The customary Barenreiter Revisionsbericht, therefore, is in abeyance, which suggests 
that the publishers contemplate a later edition based upon the Amsterdam print. Dr. 
Upmeyer has simply constructed a score from the old London parts, made dynamic 
markings consistent and inserted accidentals where necessary; his additions are con- 
scientiously bracketed. In addition, the figured bass is sensibly realized in a way that 
keeps it purely in support of the strings. If this edition cannot, pending collation with 
the Roger version, be regarded as definitive, it is nevertheless precise, lucid and con- 
scientious; eighteenth-century music publishers were not the most reliable of men, but 
Dr. Upmeyer’s version of Walsh and Hare is convincingly consistent. 


Mozart. Zaide. Libretto based on the “‘Bozener Textbuch’’ and J. A. Schachtner’s 
Fragment, arranged by Werner Oehlmann. Vocal score by Heinze Moehn. 
(Barenreiter, Kassel.) 1960. 47s. 

Concerto in A, K.219, for violin and orchestra. Piano score by Ernst Hess. 
(Barenreiter, Kassel.) 1959. 


The purpose of this edition is to salvage Zatde as a work for the stage; whilst the music 
is presented with great clarity and the piano reduction is a very complete account of the 
orchestral score, its chief interest is the provision of a full text between the musical 
numbers. What remains of the libretto by Schachtner—the words for the musical num- 
bers and the melologe (melodramas) which open each act—is used, and the missing con- 
necting dialogue is supplied by borrowings from a singspiel libretto by Joseph von Frei- 
berth for a work entitled Zaide, oder die unvermuthete Zunsammenkunft in der Sclaverey 
zwischen Vater, Tochter und Sohn, which was prinied in Bozen in 1779, the year of Mozart’s 
work on his Zaide. An editorial note explains that Freiberth’s text has required some 
adaptation, but does not explain what has been done. The result is a little opera, lasting 
about an hour and a half, not unlike Die Entfiihrung in outline. 

The editor's work leaves Zaide without either an overture or a musical culmination in 
a big finale. The editor therefore suggests that the Symphony in G (K.318), which is a 
single movement with an Andante middle section, be used to introduce Zaide. There are, 
one feels, two objections to this; the Symphony requires four horns, two more than the 
Zaide music, and Mozart’s eighteenth-century practicality would rebel at calling in two 
extra players and making no use of them in the body of the work. But more importantly, 
Zaide is already a stylistic hotch-potch, a not completely integrated exploitation of 
numerous styles each handled beautifully, and it seems unwise to add yet another to 
them. The Symphony K.318 was written during the visit to Paris and studies the 
contemporary French style—something not deeply involved in the earliest of Mozart’s 





singspiels. 

To end the opera, the editor has provided words for a final chorus in praise of the 
Sultan (parallel, that is to say, to the end of Die £ntfiihrung) which restores the D major 
opening chorus of slaves to conclude the opera; it follows the quartet of reconciliation, 
which is in B flat, after only a moment’s dialogue. There is nothing to grumble about 
here, and the new score gives us a charming little work ready for stage performance. 

The piano score of the finest of Mozart’s violin concertos is based upon the full score in 
the Neue Mozart-Ausgabe. It claims to have attempted to keep its piano reduction as 
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Mozartianly transparent as possible, and woodwind or horn passages which might thicken 


the texture are given a stave of their own, whilst the string tremolos of the opening are | 


turned into an Alberti bass. The editor’s preface provides an apparatus criticus which 
relates the features in which this differs from other editions to the autograph score in the 
Library of Congress, in Washington. Mozart’s two staccato signs have been sensibly 
rationalized and distinctions are made between tutti con, and tutti senza ripieno. The 
editor’s cadenzas do not step beyond Mozartian style either in thematic excursions or 
in violin technique. 


Beethoven. Werke fiir Klavier zu vier Haénden. Edited from the autographs and first 
editions by Karl Heinz Fiissl. (Wiener Urtext Ausgabe, Universal Edition.) 
1960. 7s. 6d. 


We have here an extremely thorough edition of the Eight Variations on a Theme of 
Graf von Waldstein (Kinsky WoO 67), the Sonata, op. 6, the song Ich denke Dein, with its 
six variations (Kinsky WoO 74), and the Three Marches, op. 45. The editor’s preface 
(which has a good, straightforward English translation) outlines the history of the works 
and the sources available whilst the Revisionsbericht (also provided in both German and 
English) notes all sensible variants from early editions whilst following either the Auto- 
graph or, where this is not in existence, the earliest reliable edition. Phrase markings 
have been clarified or made consistent wherever necessary and anything taken over from 
secondary sources is bracketed. This, I should think, is the last word on these pleasing 
minor works. 


Beethoven. Mass in C op. 86. Piano score by Carl Reinecke. (Breitkopf & Hartel.) 
14S. 


Busoni. Sonatina in Diem Nativitatis Christi MCMXVII. Duettino Concertante nach 
Mozart fur two pianos. (Breitkopf & Hartel.) ros. 


Three valuable reprints. The Mass in C is so entirely different from the Missa Solemnis 
that one wonders why it is so little regarded. To say that the later work overshadows it 
is as sensible as saying that the odd-numbered symphonies overshadow the even num- 
bered ones. Therefore, as performances are rare, the score is very welcome. 

Busoni’s In Diem Nativitatis Christi is one of the most ingratiating of his piano works, 
if not simply the best. The Duettino Concertante suggests an explanation for an account 
I had some years ago from an older concert-goer, amateur pianist, amateur composer and 
occasional critic, of Busoni not playing but playing with a Mozart Concerto “‘as a cat 
plays with a mouse’. A real Mozart, but a steely one, whose delicacy is that of wrought 
iron, hovers over these pages. Anyhow, of the less great than the supreme masters, there 
are few with minds so interesting as Busoni’s or whose music so movingly announces its 
complete dedication. One will be surprised if one does not live to see a Busoni revival 
and some consequent modification of current values. 


Brahms. Ophelia-Liedey for soprano and piano. Edited, with a preface, by Karl 
Geiringer. (Schénborn-Verlag, Vienna.) 


These settings of the German translation (by Schlegel & Tieck) of the five songs in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet were composed for the actress Olga Preischen, who played Ophelia 
in a production of the play at the Deutsches Landestheater, Prague in 1873. The com- 
poser created pseudo-folksong melodies to be sung unaccompanied on the stage, but added 
very simple, entirely subordinate, piano accompaniments. The results are not much like 
Shakespearean song, but have the appeal and gentleness of Brahms’ own arrangements of 
German folksong. This, apparently, is the first European edition, though the songs have 
previously been published (by Dr. Geiringer) in New York. 
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Richard Strauss. Wiener Philharmoniker Fanfare. Fanfare zur Evéffnung der Musik- 
woche der Stadt Wien, im September 1924. (Boosey & Hawkes.) 1960. 7s. 6d. 
each. 


Both the fanfares date from 1924. The first isin E flat, thesecondinF. Each requires 
six trumpets, eight horns, six trombones and two tubas, with two drummers at four tim- 
pani. They are expertly written in the composer’s expansive Heldenleben mood. The 
first blazes away for forty-five bars of forte or fortissimo, quietens for two bars down to 
piano and then jubilates for another sixteen bars; it is marked Maestoso. The second, 
Feierlich bewegt, survives eighteen bars of piano before the first forte, remains in a mood of 
solemnity until the ninety-seventh of its hundred and eleven bars, and then blazes into an 
enormous /ortissimo. When fanfares are needed, one doubts if anyone could provide 
better ones than these, though neither has the sprightliness English musicians look for in 


a Fanfare. 


Frank Martin. Sonata da Chiesa, version for flute and organ.. (Universal Edition.) 
1960. IIs. 
Le Mystére de la Nativité. Vocalscore. (Universal Edition.) 1960. 70s. 


Why does one not like Martin’s music more than one does? The Sonata da Chiesa is 
the fourth version of the work; it is available for the viola d’amore and strings, for flute 
and strings, for viola d’amore and organ as well as in the arrangement. It is composed 
with a beautiful care for the texture and sonority; nobody hearing it for the first time 
would guess that it was a redisposition of music for other instruments. 

Le Mystéve de la Nativité adds to these virtues the merits of an extreme sensitiveness 
to its text, so that the poetry of the mediaeval mystery play is delivered with a fine flexible 
precision. One is tempted to quote at some length, and to provide other passages of 
great beauty, some of them for solo ensemble and choir, some for a vocal soloist with a 
single accompanying instrument. Martin does nothing cheap, never takes the easy way 
out, is a refined and scrupulously conscientious artist. 

But—and here objectivity fails me—an English composer of some quality recently 
suggested to me that nowadays one must be a serialist or something equally definite. 
The possibilities, that is to say, are so wide that without some conscious discipline on the 
composer’s part, he is defeated by them; he tends to provide a sound-continuum rising 
at times to musical gestures that may in themselves be moving, impressive and beautiful 
but which arrive with no sense of inevitability, and that is how I hear the music of Martin; 
it may be my own fault that I do so, but one must speak of things as one finds them. The 
central section of the Sonata da Chiesa is a Musette over pedal D, andin D major. Toa 
large extent, this is pastiche, but it takes one forward, one recognizes a sense of direction. 
Similarly, Le Mystéve contains many fine passages in which the forces at the composer’s 
disposal compel a definiteness and progressive movement; for the rest, sensitive declama- 
tion of a naively moving text against fine orchestral textures does not take us anywhere. 
Martin is not the only composer who writes a great deal of music of this sort, and it has, 
one realizes, a certain affinity with primitive renaissance opera and the early delight in 
accompanied monody. The only thing is that nowadays one asks for more. 

Both these scores are very attractively produced facsimiles of the author’s manuscript, 
which is in itself a pleasure to read. 


Jiirg Bauer. Konzertante Musik for piano and orchestra, arranged for two pianos. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 1960. 18s. 
Concertino, for flute, oboe, clarinet, strings and timpani. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Collegium 
Musicae Novae Nr. 44.) 30s. 
Jiirg Bauer, a pupil of Jarnach, was born in 1918 in Diisseldorf, where he now teaches 
at the Robert Schumann Conservatory and the Evangelische Landeskirchenmusikschule. 
The two works provided here are considerably different in outlook. 
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The Konzertante is composed for full orchestra with a considerable percussion section this 
and is in four movements—Improvization, Scherzo, Theme and nine variations, and weli 
Rhapsody. It is big, romantic music with a powerful, if not excessively difficult, piano ' rath 
part dominating an orchestra that has little independence. Its function is to accompany, whet 
to engage in occasional conversational exchanges with the soloist and to prepare his print 
entries; it does this perhaps most excitingly at the beginning of the Rhapsody: five bars sonte 
of a percussion crescendo from pianissimo builds up, gradually calling in all the orchestra, Rai 
for forty-five bars, reaching a dissonant fortissimo chord through which bells and trom- knov 
bones declaim melodramatically. This is, one feels, typical of the work; vigorous, dis- bars 
sonant (its harmonic tensions are interrupted by dramatic silences, but never relieved by ° T 
consonance) and with no sustained linear interest except in the variation movement. inter 
One thinks of Hindemith, except that Hindemith does not compose music which moves G. B. 
only from gesture to gesture. A good pianist would make a great effect in it, but I do not 5 Soon 
feel that anyone would like to hear it often. his n 

The Concertino, a slow introduction repeated for conclusion after a Scherzo and Trio, i This 
has, one feels, more genuine thought and musical vitality. The work is dodecaphonic, a 


but freely so; its essential series is suggested from the outset but not revealed in full until | 
halfway through the introduction. The tuning of the timpani—E, A, D, E,—suggests | 
a fundamental bias towards tonality, and the series itself is capable of being viewed as 
liberally tonal. Three melodic instruments compel Bauer to work in linear polyphony, 
and dissonant as the work is, it provides us with a sense of movement. The Konzertante It 
Musik would be a hit at the Proms; the Concertino would be greeted pleasantly, but not, { 


one feels, with rapture at Maida Vale on a Thursday evening. eg 
Hz. &. ‘ 

aroust 

, . | to hir 

Keyboard Music of the Baroque and Rococo. Vols.1,2&3. (Arno Volk Verlag. English | 4, 66, 

Agents O.U.P.) 21s. each. | =~ hit 

Four Hundred Years of European Keyboard Music. From ‘Anthology of Music”’. indeex 

(Arno Volk Verlag.) | reveal 

Arien und Kanzonetten des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts. (Barenreiter.) 28s. ; heard 

The first of these items is a very massive anthology, covering in some detail the whole | ~ a 

field from William Byrd to the sons of Bach. The first volume deals with music before } thirty 

Bach and Handel, the second with their contemporaries (but sensibly omitting the two Th 

very accessible giants) and the third with the period of Bach’s sons. The usual editorial | large 

notes are appended to each volume, with particularly copious instructions as to ornaments; [ string: 

these, in common with much in these volumes, are from unimpeachable sources. These {| The ey 

sources are given, and with one or two exceptions are original or nearly; the exceptions [| (Fig. 


being invariably Farrenc’s Trésor des Pianistes. This means that the first volume is 
unexceptionable, but the second gets off to a bad start with ten Scarlatti sonatas, well | , 
known ones, printed without Longo number, let alone Kirkpatrick number; source, F 
Farrenc, with no mention of either Longo or Kirkpatrick in the notes. To make up for E 
this the Couperin is taken from the Paris first edition, with extraordinarily full and pain- 7 
staking notes on ornaments. The same may be said for the Rameau examples. The third 
volume, in addition to a good account of Bach’s sons, deals with such little printed com- 
posers as Wagenseil, Schobert, and Benda. In the main, the texts (particularly of the z 
earliest composers) are free of editorial interference, and the few editorial marks are in | : 
italics. The print and paper are good, and the whole is a decent example of its kind, rather 
more extensive than usual. i 
The first date in the second item is 1485 (birth of Johann Kotter) and the last 1951 B for th. 
(death of Schénberg). Between these extremes lies an on the whole intelligent and | of di 2 
enterprising selection of pieces, illustrating the development of keyboard music very Th wes 
aptly. One is not surprised to find two Scarlatti sonatas devoid of any identification | fi — 
other than the information that they were taken from Farrenc’s Trésor des Pianistes—the r - 
editor, Walter Georgii, seems to lean as heavily on this nineteenth-century compilation in ! ——— 


—— 
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this volume as he did in the first item listed in this review. The nineteenth century is 
well represented, Beethoven sensibly enough by two Bagatelles, though the choice of a 
rather unrepresentative Allegretto is unfair to the lovely piano music of Schubert. It is 
when we come to modern times that one must feel more critical. Is it fair to Debussy to 
print only Clair de lune (of all things)? Why no Ravel? The Germans are well repre- 
sented by Reger and Hindemith, but why on earth the last few bars of Cyril Scott’s 
“Rainbow Trout”? The soft option on Schénberg—Opus 19 no. 2—will amuse all who 
know that master’s piano works at all well. From “Six Little Pieces’’ it consists of nine 
bars only, mostly thirds and conventional, traditional chords. . . . 

The last, vocal, anthology in this selection is beautifully printed and contains some 
interesting things; Schiitz, Caccini, Falconieri, etc. are there, and also Barbara Strozzi, 
G. B. Mazzaferrata, and other rarities, while later in the period one is pleased to see the 
names of Arne and Rousseau. But is it true that Dowland’s famous Lachrimae represents 
his reaction to ths commonwealth and lamenting of the passing of ‘“‘Merrie England’? 
This seems a little naive. Still, there is a lot of lovely and interesting material here, 
editorial interference is reduced to a minimum, and the whole gives an excellent cross 
section of the perioa. : 

P. 5. P. 


WALTON’S SECOND SYMPHONY 


It is perhaps inevitable that a new symphony by an established composer will be 
regarded as an important event, especially when the composer’s total output is small and 
his major works relatively few and far between. Yet this attitude is all too likely to 
arouse hopes and expectations that in the nature of things are unlikely to be fulfilled, and 
to hinder a dispassionate, critical examination of the work on its own terms. It is idle 
to complain of Walton’s second Symphony that it is not new, in the sense that it explores 
no hitherto unchartered musical territory. It attempts to solve no new formal problems, 
indeed it poses none; it opens up no unexplored melodic, harmonic or textural regions; it 
reveals no previously undisclosed feature of the composer’s outlook. We have, in a sense, 
heard it all before, and yet to expect otherwise, to imagine that Walton will produce a 
major work with all the stylistic, idiomatic and technical unpredictability of a new piece 
by Stravinsky is to betray a real misunderstanding of the nature of his work over the past 
thirty-five years. 

The second Symphony is scored for a large orchestra with triple woodwind, brass, a 
large battery of percussion with xylophone, vibraphone, celeste, piano, two harps and 
strings, forces which, needless to say, the composer used with all his customary skill. 
The opening movement, Allegro molto, is in “‘first-movement form”. With its initial idea 
(Fig. 1) with the near-octave leaps, we are in a melodic world which we immediately 
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recognize as belonging to the composer, and the ornamented G minorish chord persisting 
for the first few bars presents a familiar harmonic touch: the delightful shimmering effect 
of divided strings, celeste, harps and piano testifies to his mastery of the orchestral medium. 
The second subject (Fig. 2) which has B flat as its tonal centre, is closely derived from the 
first and is similarly divided between strings and wind. An agitato section contributes 
a figure whose rhythm is strongly marked by trumpets and trombones: this too is not 
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of the first subject. One of the emptiest and most tiresome passages in the movement, 
based upon the reiteration ad nauseam of one of the dullest features of the first subject, 
leads to what would seem to be a hideously noisy climax. From this emerges the 
recapitulation, picking up the first subject some sixteen bars from the beginning of the 
movement. With a transposition up a minor third and some rescoring, this proceeds 
regularly enough. A further adjustment of tonality brings in the second subject, based 
now on the orthodox key a minor third below B flat, and the agitato section is similarly 
transposed. The brief vivace section now plunges down to the tonic, and the first subject 
treatment over a dominant pedal is more repetitive and mechanical. Just before the end, 


the opening idea re-appears in its original form and undergoes a good deal of repetition — 


over a dominant pedal. The movement closes quietly on an adulterated G minor chord. 

The second movement reveals a quite different, heart-on-sleeve Elgarian mood. 
After a short passage based on ascending fourths in the woodwind, oboe, cor anglais and 
bassoon, over an F sharp held by the horn, introduce the first theme in B major (Fig. 4). 
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The flowing passage which follows is charmingly scored and rich with luscious harmonies 
and rapturous melody. This makes a marked contrast to the succeeding section, with its 
more insouciant melody given to flutes and oboe, and its astringent scoring. A further 
idea (Fig. 6) appears in clarinets and bassoons over a D pedal, and from this arises a broad 
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melody leading to the climax of the movement. There is a brief reference to Fig. 5 with 
a brilliant display of ingenious orchestral effects, and we are back in the home key with 
a newly scored version of Fig. 4. The material of the first part is differently ordered, the 
broad melodic climax 13 extended and heightened by weightier scoring, and Fig. 6 appears 
shortly before the end over a tonic pedal. The chord of B major, effectively disguised by 


unconnected with the first idea (Fig. 3). A climax is contrived by means of the repetition | 


at different pitches of this and other rhythmical figures, and after a downward plunge to | 


the dominant, there follows a reworking with many delightful orchestral touches, of part | 
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the superimposed notes of the chord of D minor, and cunningly scored for full orchestra 
with the tinkling sounds of vibraphone, celeste and piano, brings the movement to a gentle 
close. 

The last movement, a passacaglia, consists of ten variations, a fugato and a coda based 
on a twelve-note theme announced in unison by the full orchestra. Walton presents his 
variations one after another with all the slickness of a skilled conjuror producing a varie- 
gated assortment of articles from a hat. These variations are occasionally linked by 
similarity of treatment, metre or ¢empo, but seem in the main to be designed to exploit 
various moods and aspects of the orchestra. For example, the xylophonic, pizzicato spiky 
impetuous Variation 1; the scherzando no. 2 with its staccato horns; the oboe thirds of no. 
3, the bassoons’ grazioso Variation 4; the fully scored Agitato no. 5; Variation 6 with its 
energetic brass and drums; no. 7 impetuoso leading into the transparent ethereal effect of 
celeste, vibraphone, harps and high divisi strings of the eighth variation, and the lovely 
sound of no. 9 with its strings again divided and horn solo. Variation to is a risoluto 
introduction to the fugato, built on a deliberately skittish version of the theme. The coda 
presents various transpositions of the theme and finds room for a tambourine and even 
a bell to mark the first of the reiterated G major chords at the end. 

The composer has said “‘The critics may say lots of things, but they won’t be able to 
say that it’s not asymphony...’’. And if by symphony is meant an extended piece for 
orchestra, this is it. It is perhaps legitimate to complain that the first movement shows 
little evidence of organic growth and spontaneous development, that its climaxes are 
achieved by somewhat mechanical means rather than as the culmination of steadily advan- 
cing logical musical thought, and that there would appear to be an excessive reliance on 
sheer noise-making to disguise the threadbare nature of much of the musical prccedure. 
In the slow movement, it is possible to sense little attempt to weld together its divers 
elements into a convincing whole, and the composer goes out of his way to underline the 
potentially disjunctive nature of passacaglia form in the last movement. But that this is 
in general an agreeable, entertaining and in many ways highly skilful piece of music, few 
will wish to deny. There is, after all, no reason why a symphony should be long-faced, 
solemn or charged with profound meaning. It is certainly clear that Walton, here, 
has nothing worthwhile to say that has to do with life and the business of living today. One 
may regret the total irrelevance of the work, but it is not on this ground that it can be 


condemned. 
R. W. 





Gramophone Records 


Wagner: Tristan und Isolde. Soloists, and chorus of the Vienna State Opera; Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Georg Solti. Decca SET 204-8. 


It is a truism to remark that this score is one of the turning points of music, one of the 
key works in the whole development of the art; as operatic technique it has had little 
influence, except by reaction, but as pure music its effect has been greater than any other 
single work. We are only today witnessing the full effect of its technique; without it 
such a work as Le Marteau sans Maitre of Boulez, its opposite in almost everything, could 
not have been written. Let us consider it from two viewpoints; objective and subjective, 
technical and emotional. It occupies a very special place in Wagner’s output, more 
peculiar, perhaps, than has generally been noticed. The key fact here is that it was 
written when Wagner had become unable to continue with The Ring, and that on its 
completion he was able to resume work on the Tetralogy. In all the concern about 
Mathilde Wesendonck several things have almost escaped notice; and it is worth while 
remarking that Ernest Newman, in the last volume of his Life, debates the whole question 
of Wagner’s love affairs, and comes to the conclusion that they were not genuine in 
themselves, but part of the necessary cerebral and glandular agitation Wagner needed to 
produce the correct psychological conditions for work. The psychopathology of at least 
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one unique genius has never been so closely documented as in the case of Wagner! And it 
is an important strand of the same chain of evidence that Wagner should have produced 
the Paris amendments to the score of Tannhduser at the same time. Nothing could be 
more different in technique and atmosphere than Tristan and the second part of The Ring. 
It is difficult to imagine that the same emotional complexes could have produced Die 
Gétterdimmerung and Tristan; the former could be said to lead straight on to a group of 
rugged nature artists not far removed from Sibelius, the latter to Alban Berg, expression- 
ism, atonality and even Kurt Weill. To cut a long story short, these two diametrically 
opposite strands in Wagner appear, on an examination of his work, to be not aspects of an 
universal genius, but a head-on collision between two opposed complexes. The Ring 
complex predominates overwhelmingly in Wagner’s work; the Tristan complex appears 
in strength in only one other place; in Tannhduser (although an odd resultant of it is seen 
in Parsifal), and this lends extreme significance to the Paris amendments, which are an 
intensification of the techniques of the first version of Tannhduser, seen through the 
experience of Tristan. Let us consider this in terms of technique. If we examine the 
string quartets of Barték on the one hand, and those of Schénberg on the other, we find 
two opposite approaches to the nature of dissonance; Barték enhances discord, Schénberg 
seeks to destroy its effect. We experience a very different acoustical effect in listening to 
Schénberg’s totally dissonant textures to that of Barték’s acute but slightly less dissonant 
ones. We might put it crudely that the Schénberg works do not present the sensation of 
discord, but rather one in which distinctions are blurred, while Barték deliberately makes 


his work sound as dissonant as possible. Part of the reason is of course that Schénberg | 


suspends tonality, while Barték’s effects of extreme dissonance actually enhance it. 





Schonberg is right in stressing that the effect of discord and concord depends in part on the ' 


tonal sense. Now, Tannhduser and Tristan represent the erotic streak in Wagner’s music, 
and although a psychologist might say that eroticism was implicit in many other passages, 
only in these two of his mature operas is it explicit; and it does effect his technique. 
Eroticism ; it makes one realize how free Die Meistersinger is from this element. While 
the idea of a contest of song is common to both Tannhduser and Meistersinger (Wagner’s 
concept-obsessions would make an interesting study) there is all the difference in the 
world between the “‘Venusberg’’ music and the “‘Preislied’’. The ‘‘Preislied’’ is a pure 
outflowing of romantic melody, clearly melodic rather than polyphonic in inspiration, and 
not too far in style and spirit from such things as the “‘Kalenda Maya’’ which presumably 
represent the “‘Urpreislied” historically, even if they did not actually inspire it. The 
“‘love”’ music in Tannhduser, especially in the Paris version, and still more in Tristan is 
purely harmonic in its basis, and its harmonic scheme is that of dissonant suspension and 
appoggiatura, and a complex of retarded resolution. Retarded resolution is clearly the 
most obvious method to “‘express’”’ exacerbated desire, and here we have an interesting 
example of how music does “‘express’” emotion. Whether or no the ‘‘Preislied’’ expresses 
simple romantic love—“personality-love’’, or affection for a certain unique person as such 
(it does for the writer, although not as much as some other works with a similar melody- 
structure—Beethoven’s fourth Symphony and violin Concerto, for instance) it is obvious 
that if you want to make your listeners—an important point—feel ‘‘exacerbated desire’”’, 
you are going to hold off the resolution (the detumescense) as long as possible. It is as 
simple as that; in both cases, sexual and musical, the idea is to make the thing last as long 
as possible. Here our analogy abruptly dissolves, but our musical argument becomes 
interesting. Desire for a person indefinitely withheld merely becomes increasingly 
unpleasant; resolution suspended indefinitely leads to resolution omitted, leads to the 
abrupt collapse of tension into the kind of linear, non-progressive texture of the serialists 
and atonalists; all cats look grey in the dark. The continuance of the technique of Tristan 
has led to music at poles removed from the spirit of Tristan, and the indefinitely suspended 
resolution has destroyed the idea of tonality, which like a cancer that kills its host, has 
killed with it the tension of dissonant progression. Now let us look at The Ring. The 
concept here is “‘legendary-dramatic” in a nature context. The emphasis in this work 
(apart from incidental philosophical and symbolical undertones) is on primitive drama in 
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a rugged natural setting. Apart from some very remote hints of the Tristan progression 
in the love-duet between Siegmund and Sieglinde and the scene of the awakened Briinn- 
hilde, eroticism is absent. In fact, one might remark the truly remarkable absence of 
this element from the opening of Das Rheingold, where, in spite of erotic chase being the 
concept, dark drama is the musical expression, while the absence of eroticism, and the 
glory of “‘personality-love” in a nature concept, in the two love-duets is most marked. 
But the drama of The Ring is expressed in quite another kind of unresolved, or partially 
resolved, dissonance; the kind used by Barték, and stemming from Beethoven. This is 
the block-chord discord, played loudly as a dramatic effect, an effect of violence. It is 
interesting to note how little erotic tension explicitly plays a part in Barték; even the 
heavily erotic scenario of The Miraculous Mandarin simply produces a wild outburst of 
block-discord drama dissonance, and the seduction scenes (where the prostitute lures 
strangers into the thieves’ den) are so devoid of any tension, erotic or otherwise, as to be 
distinctly funny, and a blot on the work, albeit a slight one. The climax, one of the most 
hair-raising in music, is a pure crescendo of block discord in a rhythmic pattern, pure rugged 
drama, and far removed from erotic-tension discord. It is interesting to note that 
whatever may be going on on the stage, it symbolizes unconquerable life rather than any 
purely erotic concept, which is precisely what the music expresses too. 

To return to Wagner and Tristan. How much of its emotional projection is “‘felt’”’ and 
how much is Wagner using his marvellous technique coldly and cerebrally to evoke a 
response from his listeners by the manipulation of pure technique cunningly used? I 
refer the reader to Ernest Newman’s remarks on Wagner’s love affairs, quoted in my 
opening paragraph. It so happens that I admire this work intensely as pure technique 
but fail to react to it emotionally, except in terms of a faint physical irritation, like “itching, 
powder”’ lightly applied to the skin. It certainly does not evoke erotic response in me, a 
very highly and quite normally sexed subject. But the sheer cleverness of the score gives 
me the same aesthetic thrill as a classic mathematical equation or a perfectly designed 
machine. An interesting sidelight is this fact; that I react with deep emotional conviction 
to those modern works that employ the Ring,—block discord-nature-drama tension tech- 
nique—Sibelius, Barték, for instance; and maintain a stubborn reservation, which I am 
surprised to find appears to be intellectual, about the final validity of the school most 
directly derived from the Tristan technique; Schénberg, and its dissolution in Webern and 
the neo-Webernites. I mentioned Boulez earlier on; the key to his whole musical person- 
ality, surely, is his realization of the trap inherent in the linear tension tonality suspension 
complex, a realization only half conscious, but resulting in a frantic alternation between 
the imposition of discipline and its rejection? The subject is an enormous one, and I 
must turn (at last!) to the records under review, having stated, to some extent, my 
background and premisses. 

Any review of a new set of Tristan must take into consideration ALP 1030-5, the 
classic account under Furtwangler, with Flagstad as Isolde. In the course of a close study 
of Furtwangler’s methods, undertaken over the past year, I have become increasingly 
impressed by his stature; it might be noted that his Beethoven is as overwhelming as 
Solti’s is unconvincing. Furtwangler, ultimately, was an intellectual-spiritual conductor, 
and so ideally suited to interpret Beethoven; Solti is a nervous-emotional one, and it is 
not without significance that he worshipped Toscanini in his youth. The effect of 
Toscanini’s assault and battery emotional methods, devoid of Toscanini’s genius, can be 
seen in Solti’s Beethoven. Furtwangler’s Ring, which I was privileged to hear between 
the wars, was overwhelming: he brings to Tristan the same monumental reverence, 
intellectual concept, and basically classical approach, and his success was unassailable; 
Solti brings to his account all the terrific emotional drive and youthful hot-headedness he 
brought to Beethoven, but his success here is overwhelming, and challenges even Furt- 
wangler; because the score is suited to his methods. It so happens that the two sets 
provide a complete contrast in almost every detail, but it is difficult to decide which is the 
better performance. The better recording is almost painfully obvious; this is a Decca 
show-piece, with exceptional stereo, while the Furtwangler is now eight years old. The 
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two Isoldes are strongly contrasted; Flagstad monumental, assured, and, as was her wont, 
a little cold; Nilsson is not yet a Flagstad, but her performance is kaleidoscopic in its 
emotional changes, her voice reflecting the changing situation with virtuosity. Very 
much the woman, she rages with magnificent venom, while her love-making really does 
convey the agony, magnificence, surrender, tenderness and radiance of consuming sexual 
passion. Perhaps the find of the cast (in spite of a magnificent Kurwenal in Tom Kraus) 
is a really fine Tristan (Uhl)—easily the best since Melchior, and with a fund of tenderness 
which even Melchior did not possess, but which in no wise detracts from his more heroic 
moments; he can sing, and sings even when everything (including the orchestra) is against 
him and barking would be tempting. The rest of the cast is worthy of exceptional 
principals. The reading, in common with the Isolde, is charged with youth and fire. 
Furtwangler’s wonderful monument remains unmoved, but this version is a fiery love- 
drama, poignant with youth. From the prelude, a fiat-out attack that the truly magni- 
ficent orchestra take well in their stride (the playing of the Vienna Philharmonic, at the 
peak of their incomparable form, is perhaps the true glory of this set) to the Liebestod, a 
hypnotic account with a flaming radiance almost visual ir effect, this conception is knit 
together both musically and emotionally; quite Solti’s greatest achievement, and flatter- 
ing, really, to his usual form. 

The recording, as I have said, is exceptional. The stereo is truly magnificent (although 
not entirely free from gimmicks; one notices that the guests of King Mark, on their way 
to the hunt, have thoughtfully been provided with resplendent modern orchestral horns 
of obvious German manufacture, in great numbers, instead of the odd one or two Keltic 
cow-horns of historical probability; make up your minds, is this an opera or an historical 
reconstruction?). Things like the clear and bottomless tug of the double-basses, the sheen 
of the strings, and the loneliness of space and the night; this latter in particular is pro- 
jected with uncanny power. This is, quite clearly, the greatest operatic recording ever 
made, and better even than the same company’s Aida, itself exceptional. 

How do I react? I enjoy this opera as never before, my admiration for Furtwangler 
notwithstanding. The youth and energy of the thing detract from the qualities in the 
score I dislike; its sensuality, its death-obsession. People who, like many a sensitive 
modern Pan-germanist, deny the death wish inherent in the work should read the love duet 
again. I still jib at this duet, even in this reading. The nasty death-obsessed words 
apart—and how much more welcome, and plausible, would frank obscenity be here—this 
duet gives me the feeling one experiences when one innocently surprises a middle-aged 
couple rather messily making love in the fields. Intimacy should not be so public, so 
noisy, or so sweaty. This apart, I enjoyed immensely the sense of nature and drama, the 
fresh, violently emotional young voices, the terrific orchestral playing. Above all, the 
end of the Prelude, and the sailor’s voice from the mast—used unforgettably by T. S. Eliot, 
this voice from the spring-time of the world foretold in its plangent mourning the triumph 
of the Waste-land in very truth. 

rs Jo es 


The First Recording of Giovanni Paisiello’s I/ Barbiere di Siviglia (1782). 


PAISIELLO, Giovanni: J] Barbiere di Siviglia, Dramma giocoso in 2 atti e 4 parti [originally 
4 acts]. First performed on 26 Sept. 1782 at the Ermitage, St. Petersburg. Libretto after 
Beaumarchais by Giuseppe Petrosellini. Complete recording (minor cuts in secco recitatives), 
Ricordi, Milan and Mercury (USA). Two 12-inch LPs stereo and mono: Ricordi MRO 106/7 in 
album with notes and complete libretto, also showing those parts omitted—an admirable idea. 
Cast: Graziella Sciutti (soprano), Rosina; Nicola Monti (tenor), Il Conte d’Almaviva; Renato 
Capecchi (baritone), Bartolo; Rolando Panerai (baritone), Figaro; Mario Petri (bass), Don Basilio; 
Florindo Andreolli (tenor), Giovinetto e un alcade; Leonardo Monreale (bass), lo Svegliato e un 
Noratio. Piccolo Teatro Musicale del Collegium Musicum Italicum (with soloists from the 
“Virtuosi di Roma’’), conducted by Renato Fasano. Produced for the gramophone by Corrado 
Pavoloni. Recording machines; Mercury, Chicago. Artistic Director: Carlo E. Ricordi. Re- 
corded in the Teatro Grande di Brescia from 6-15th August, 1959. 


This is one of the most important recordings in recent years: important historically, 
important musically, and important as a superb recording of some of Italy’s finest young 
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artists. No serious music lover, whether he be an opera addict or not, whether his taste 
be for eighteenth-century music or not, should miss hearing it—and if possible owning, 
learning, and inwardly digesting its contents. 

All the recent interest in old music which has given us so many happy rediscoveries 
on records has, on the whole, left blank one vitally important field: that of eighteenth- 
century Italian opera. As a general statement, one can say that recordings parallel that 
which takes place in concerts and opera; and thus it is not surprising that except in 
Italy, where the Italian State Radio (RAI) has spent millions of lire resuscitating old 
settecento opera, this wealth of pre-Mozartian stage music is hardly known except to 
specialists and completely unknown to the general public. 

Twentieth-century opera-goers are the most conservative music lovers in the world. 
Their taste moves with the alacrity of cold molasses. It took them years to get used to 
Wagner, and in 1961 they have just managed to assimilate music written twenty, thirty 
and forty years ago. Unlike their eighteenth-century counterparts, who insisted on new 
operas all the time, however, modern operatic audiences are flatly uninterested in 
anything they don’t know. If the Vienna (or Berlin, or Scala) Opera has not given it, 
the work can’t be good—is the comfortable Viennese (or Berlinese or Milanese) opinion. 
By our rigid unwillingness to accept even new old music, not to speak (horror of horrors) 
of new new music, we might be missing a lot of first-rate works, even some masterpieces. 
The present set shows that we have been fools. If we continue to ignore all this 
astoundingly good music, opera will die; unlike an eighteenth-century house, which 
seldom did ‘‘old’’ music, our present-day theatres rely 90 per cent on old music; but to 
keep opera going at all as a cultural institution, we cannot go on doing the same operas 
every year. It is cultural atrophy of the most appalling sort. 

The case in point is the Barber of Seville—not Rossini’s but by the quondam world- 
famous Neapolitan composer, Giovanni Paisiello. It was first given in Russia in 1782— 
since 1776 Paisiello had been composer and Capellmeister of Catherine the Great’s group of 
Italian musicians. The librettc was, of course, Beaumarchais’ famous play, Le Barbier 
de Séville, which had been performed at the Imperial Court in 1776. The book was 
translated by Giuseppe Petrosellini, a well known Italian -vriter of opera librettos who had 
collaborated with Paisiello before. Petrosellini, as he tells us in the foreword to the new 
version, shortened the original “‘per rendere lo spettacolo il pit: corto possible’, because 
the Empress did not like to remain more than one and one-half hours ii the theatre, not 
even to hear music by that “‘sorcerer’’, as she called her Capellmeister. 

The opera was an enormous success: it was played throughout Italy and Germany; 
it was applauded in England, France (in 1789, ominous year!), Spain, Portugal, Pressburg, 
Vienna, Poland, Sweden, Holland, New Orleans (1810) and, conducted by Haydn, in 
Esterhaza Castle (1790). Haydn always performed a large repertoire of the latest Italian 
operas for his Prince, and found most of them sadly wanting: he cut out whole arias and 
substituted his own, he changed even the melodies, he reorchestrated, he made enormous 
cuts. But in J] Barbiere di Siviglia he made only very minor changes—the kind every 
opera house makes (transpositions to accommodate the available singers, efc.). Dénes 
Bartha and Laszlé Somfai, in their magnificent new book, Haydn als Opernkapellmeister, 
(Budapest 1960, p. 357) write: “‘Das Stiick [J/ Barbiere] wurde in der Saison [in Esterhaz] 
neunmal gegeben . . . Wir kénnen einfach nicht umhin, anzunehmen: auch Haydn ist 
durch dies beriihmte Meisterwerk Paisiellos fasziniert gewesen!”’ 

Many opera-goers, even educated ones, must think that Mozart’s operas sprang to life, 
like Venus, full-blown. Unless you are prepared to read obscure German dissertations and 
Italian musical quarterlies, or unless you are a scholar with access to Italian and Central 
European archives, you cannot know much about the historical background or the actual 
music of the operas that span the enormous artistic gap between Gluck and Mozart. 
The average Glyndebourne or Redoutensaal or Hamburg opera fan knows his Orfeo, 
perhaps his Alceste and the Ifigenias; he must have wondered, vaguely, what went on 
between these static (and frigid) masterpieces and the racing wit and warmth of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni or Cosi. A lot went on; and Mozart did not spring to life, full-blown. 
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This new set gives you a short glimpse of the prolific operatic activity all over Europe 
between Gluck’s Orfeo (1762) and Mozart’s Entfiihrung, written almost exactly twenty 
years later. 

Nowadays opera audiences are subjected to a lot of Important Historical Music: 
there is much talk about the great misunderstood opera composer, Handel; personally 
I rather doubt if anyone, even the combined efforts of the East Germans and Barenreiter 
Verlag, will succeed in selling Handel operas more then temporarily. We are too far 
away from the da capo aria, the endless recitatives, the dead dramatic gaps which were 
part and parcel of every baroque opera. We want to see opera which has some vestige of 
action, some dramatic thread which unifies the score extra-musically. Musicologists are 
fascinated by Handel operas: and there is ravishing music in almost every one of them; 
but musicologists do not go to the opera, and opera audiences are not musicologists; and 
thus there has arisen a curious polarity between the scholars, crying for performances of 
this and that baroque work, and the audiences, who are bored to tears when they see it. 

The answer, obviously, is music like this Paisiello work. As a musician, one is utterly 
fascinated by the strong links to Haydn’s and Mozart’s operas. One is still more fasci- 
nated by the charm, the warmth, the expertness of Paisiello’s score judged purely on its 
own merits. Last year Paisiello’s Barber was staged at the Piccolo Scala in Milan, where 
it was (as usual) a great success; no doubt the performance stimulated Ricordi to bring out 
a recording. 

One vital factor in the resuscitation and launching of old music is its performance. 
A bad rendering of Beethoven’s Fifth does not reflect on the music, because we know it is 
good. A bad performance of the Barber is enough to kill the work for an audience which 
does not know it. The present performance is brilliant. Purely vocally, it takes your 
breath away; I cannot remember having heard a performance of any settocento Italian 
(in which we include Mozart) opera which remotely approached the virtuoso standard of 
this set. Unlike most Italian recordings—Cetra is a particularly bad example—Ricordi 
has also paid real attention to scholarly details. The singers interpret most of the appog- 
giature (or Vorhdlte) correctly, i.e. the drops of a third followed by the same note (e-c-c) 
are changed to a drop of the second (e-d-c); this pattern can also be applied when the 
line goes up, e.g. g-c-c becomes g-d-c. It was a pleasant surprise to hear just the right 
mixture in this recording: if you do all the appoggiature, the music may sound 
laboured ; here everything sounds natural, improvised (in the sense that Italian recitatives 
must sound spoken, not sung). We should have preferred at least a cello to accom- 
pany the harpsichord in the recitatives—this was standard practice in the eighteenth 
century—but this is a very small error. 

From every point of view, then, this recording is a milestone. It must have taken 
considerable courage for a young firm—and Ricordi is as young, gramophonically, as it is 
old otherwise—to launch its production with Cherubini’s Medea (which we shall soon 
review in this journal) and Paisiello’s Barbiere. It shows that not everyone in the recor- 
ding business has an eye only on the bank account. Bravo, Ricordi! 

H.C. R. L. 
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Correspondence 


*s-Gravenhage, 
de Wildestraat 26. 


25th April, 1961. 
To the Editor of THe Music Review. 
ABOUT AN ABUSE WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


S1r,—It goes without saying that the daily routine of every symphony orchestra is continually 
attended with many problems. These problems are of an artistic, organizatory and social nature, 
Fresh problems present themselves all the time, yet this may even be conducive to a healthy state 
of affairs. 

If, however, a new and totally unnecessary problem is added to these “‘traditional’’ ones and 
hampers, checks and even obstructs the already strenuous and fatiguing activities of an orchestra, 
the moment has come to try and do something about it. 

When I say a “‘new”’ problem for which ‘‘now”’ the time has come to be paid attention to, it 
should be viewed in the light of the historical development of symphony orchestras; actually the 
“now” represents a situation which has existed for years. 

I refer to the internationally current abuse of orchestral hire-material. Many, if not all 
modern and even classical orchestral works can no longer be bought by the orchestras. They are 
only for hire. 

In consequence the same material is being used continually by different orchestras; as a result 
the parts, after having changed orchestras a few times, are in a shocking state. 

Every orchestra has a different leader. Every leader has his own concepts as regards bowing 
and fingering. And so every hired part is turned inevitably into a receptacle for all these con- 
ceptions, written down as thickly and ineffaceably as possible in red, blue, green or black pencil 
or even in ink—often to such an extent that the notes have almost become illegible, not to mention 
the widely divergent instructions which every conductor and every member of the orchestra has 
jotted down in every part. 

To complicate matters even more, one is sometimes faced with an assortment of a single work 
coming from two or three entirely different sources which in some highly mysterious and inexpli- 
cable way converge to one orchestra. This increases the confusion threefold, to say the least of it. 
This situation which makes the members of the orchestra irritable and unmanageable, makes 
conductors furious, and drives orchestral librarians to despair, is wholly due to the fact that such 
a part can no longer be the property of one orchestral society, but must be passed on from one 
orchestra to another. 

Naturally these parts contain a note saying that it is expressly forbidded to add a single note 
to the part. This wholly unrealistic rule can only have been conceived by people who do not 
know chalk from cheese. In 99 out of 100 cases it is absolutely impossible, especially where the 
string section is concerned, to play parts as they stand. They present far too many queries, or 
have been written down in an impracticable manner. 

As a result much costly time is lost in preparing the work for execution by trimming the parts; 
naturally this will also have its effect on the actual performance. 

I would like to point out yet another regrettable fact which is caused by the above-sketched 
state of affairs. All conservatories and other institutions for musical education have to contend 
with a great shortage of contemporary study material for the training of orchestral musicians; 
this impairs the proficiency of future members of orchestras. 

Also, from an artistic point of view this isan anomaly. Yet I must admit that I do not know 
how the practice of hiring out material came to be estabiished. It must have been conceived by 
the music publishers and, i think, chiefly for financial reasons. I take it that in this manner the 
music publishers benefit in more than one way. I do not know whether the composer also benefits ; 
for his sake I can but hope he does. 

I do not begrudge honest people making as much money as they can, but not if other interested 
parties have to suffer. And that is what is happening in this case. Both the composer and the 
orchestras as well as the public suffer from this situation. 

It is customary to try and find a solution for every problem. The object of this letter is to 
bring to the notice of all interested parties—that is all orchestras and music publishers here and 
abroad—that it would be greatly appreciated if the parties concerned could do something to 
remedy the present situation in common consultation. With this object in mind this letter is 
being published in as many foreign music magazines as possible. I could conceive of a situation 
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under which publishers, who sell a part to an orchestra, still receive an amount for every perfor- 
mance of the work. Personally I believe that many orchestras would be prepared to do this, 
provided they had their own material. 

The conductor and management of the Residency Orchestra, of which the writer of this 
letter is the leader, will be glad to represent the musical institutions who agree with the tenor and 
aims of the aforegoing. 

I may urge these institutions to send their testimonies of approval to: 


Management of the Residency Orchestra, 

Muzenstraat 29, 

The Hague. Yours faithfully, 

The Netherlands. THEO OLOF. 


6 Downside Crescent, 
London, N.W.3. 


30th May, 1961. 
To the Editor of THE Music REview. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC 


S1r,—It certainly does not surprise me that Hans Keller thinks I could have saved misunder- 
standing by writing ‘‘a large-scale, wordless functional analysis straight across our musical past” 
instead of my book The Language of Music. Unfortunately, functional analysis alone could not 
have served my purpose, owing to its inherent limitation—the inability to make any explicit 
statement about the expressive nature of a work. 

Indeed, Rudolph Reti (who might be called the father of functional analysis) has deplored, in 
his profound book The Thematic Process in Music, the schism between formal analysis and 
expressive analysis, and has attempted to include expressive considerations in his penetrating 
formal analysis of Beethoven’s Fifth; but unfortunately he has at these points abandoned firm 
objective ground for subjective quicksands, owing to the lack of any established technique of 
expressive analysis. He describes the passage beginning at bar 423 in the first movement as “a 
victory march”’ and the opening of the Scherzo as “‘an enunciation of utter optimism, of almost 
unbounded joy of life’’. Here the masterly formal analyst gives way to an idle romancer with the 
most unconvincing ideas: practically everyone would instinctively agree that Reti is miles off the 
point. But what objective criterion is there? Functional analysis cannot help here—in fact 
Reti has abandoned it at this very point; when Mr. Keller composes his own functional analysis of 
Beethoven's Fifth (which he has promised me to do), will that be any more successful in this 
respect? In the absence of words, it cannot be. It was partly on account of our ludicrous 
helplessness in the face of such obvious yet unanalysable errors that I tried, in The Language of 
Music, to make a start on providing an objective terminology for the purpose of expressive 
analysis—by indicating explicitly, in words, the natural ‘‘laws’’ of musical expression ratified 
instinctively by composers throughout the centuries; in this case that ascending motion in the 
minor has invariably been used in contexts of discontent, aggression, strife against a hostile fate, 
etc., but never in contexts of triumph or utter optimism. 

Mr. Keller says I was driven to distinguish between form and content, but does not mention 
that I did so for the very purpose of pointing out that they are in fact an indissoluble unity, and 
that the words indicate things that do not exist in themselves. He also quotes me as saying, in 
my Third Programme discussion with Jeremy Noble, that I do not believe music can be translated 
into words, and then objects that I have done this very thing in the book itself. But this is a 
misuse of the word “‘translate’’. In fact, I do not believe that one can translate anything—say a 
foreign novel or poem—in the sense of providing an adequate substitute in another medium; but 
this has nothing to do with providing an objective terminology for expressive terms in music. 
In declaring that the opening phrase (and indeed the whcle) of the slow introduction to the finale 
of Mozart’s G minor Quintet is demonstrably and provably “‘sad’’, I am not translating, but 
merely indicating the general character of the specific emotion expressed by that music. I made 
all this very clear in my book: ‘‘My analysis [of Mozart’s Fortieth Symphony] has had to be 
expressed in the ambiguous medium of words, but let it not be thought that it is intended in any 
way asatranslation. The words ‘anguish’ [etc.] are only hazy (but one hopes basically accurate) 
symbols for the particular kind and degree of anguish [efc.] which Mozart expressed precisely in his 
Fortieth Symphony, and which we can only experience by listening to that work. By ‘basically 
accurate’ one means that a million different types of anguish can be covered by the word ‘anguish’, 
but not by the word ‘joy’ ”’. 

I also indicated the long way ahead in the matter of getting a really accurate psychological 
terminology by saying that I had ‘‘only scratched the surface of a problem of well-nigh infinite 
depth’’; and I cannot feel that Mr. Keller is helping to solve that problem when he arbitrarily 
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denies any causal connection between life-emotions and the emotions of music, and maintains that 
they merely have ‘‘a common cause—a single emotional source below experiential description’’. 
I admitted this indescribable source; let us call it ““X’’, and say that, in the case of sadness, X can 
be generally defined, in Freudian terminology, as “experience of frustration of the pleasure 
principle”. Then Mr. Keller’s theory of the psychological process, schematically expressed, is: 


sadness in life sadness in music 
wr 
Xx 
This seems to me untenable, since it puts musical experience on the same level of actuality as 
life-experience (as well as making out the romantics to be complete self-deceivers). Surely the 
theory assumed in my book is more consonant with general experience: 


artistic (including musical) expressions of 
non-artistic expressions of sadness sadness 


sadness in life 
x 


So much for ‘‘the major disturbance’’, which can only be a fruitful one, I feel, if it is accepted 
as the beginning of a quest for an objective approach to musical expression (however much it 
may need eventually modifying or rethinking), and not written off as a foredoomed attack on the 
impossible. At the moment, it seems that many are conniving at a cowardly return to the old 
subjective quicksands, so as to leave the field clear for the kind of arid formal discussion they love 
so well; and not least Mr. Keller, with his fixed belief that any musical problem which cannot be 
solved by functional analysis cannot be solved at all—that the rest is silence. 

As for the ‘“‘minor disturbance”’ of my supposed “‘coid war’ with atonality, I do not agree that 
any such cold war exists. My “‘ambivalence’’ towards atonality is simply this: I cannot accept 
the claims of its propagandists that it possesses the same universal range of expression as tonality, 
and so I attack them in that they claim it as the only musical language of the future; nevertheless, 
I see its absolute necessity in the present-day world, and so I support them against the kind of 
ignorant abuse which is so often directed at them. But in view of the dangers of such ignorant 
abuse, I tend to muffle my legitimate ciriticisms lest they should be falsely interpreted as wholesale 
attacks. Not unsurprisingly, this kid-glove attitude has brought me the worst of both worlds—my 
criticisms are falsely interpreted, and they have missed their own target through self-contradiction. 

Thus, in two different places in my book, I have implied that, from the expressive point of 
view, there is, between tonality and atonality (1) a break in continuity; and (2) an undeniable 
continuity. This confusion arose from a reluctance to pose openly the following problem. If 
there is continuity, then the new atonal language must be restricted to expressing painful emotions, 
since chromaticism always did just that, and it has now reached omnipotence, sweeping away the 
old diatonic formulae altogether; but no, comes the answer, this new atonal chromaticism has just 
as wide a range as chromatic-diatonic tonality—joy, humour, serenity are all within its scope; 
well, if that really is so, I reply, thea there must be a total break, since chromaticism, which was 
once used exclusively for painful emotions, can now cover the whole range of human feeling. 

Of course, what I actually believe is that there 7s continuity—that with the total disappearance 
of diatonicism in atonal music, joy, humour and serenity are outside its range. No one has yet 
been able to explain how atonal chromaticism, which originated in the service of late-romantic 
torment, could suddenly take over the joy-expressing function of pure major diatonicism. This 
is the challenge I threw out in The Language of Music, and it has not yet been taken up, except 
by the evasive argumentum ab homine (Schonberg) and ab operibus (Schénberg’s music). But it 
really will not do merely to reiterate that Schénberg has the widest expressive range since Beet- 
hoven; enthusiasts are prone to exaggeration—as I am, no doubt in the case of Mahler, for whom 
I woula make exactly this claim, incidentally. Admittedly, I only understand the later Schénberg 
about as well as I understand the later Berlioz—that is, not very well—but, as with Berlioz, I 
understand it well enough to recognize the emotional gamut; and I find it comprises only violence, 
bitterness, aggression, self-torment, regret, unease, and general unhappiness. So far, Mr. Keller 
(and Mr. Neighbour, too) have only replied by saying ‘‘We know better’, and referring vaguely to 
alleged humour in Von heute auf morgen, and alleged serenity in Moses und Aron. They apparently 
have no intention of demonstrating these qualities by actual analysis, and I suspect that they 
cannot; I am certainly not prepared to take their word for it, against the evidence of my own ears 
and feelings. Am I then, as Mr. Keller suggests, to take “the burden of proof’’ back upon myself, 
and prove that they are “‘strictly certifiable’? I think not: I am the last person to maintain that 
enjoyment of music full of painful emotions implies psychosis in the listener, in view of my 
predilection for works like Die Winterreise, Das Lied von der Erde, Erwartung, and Lulu. 
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What I would suggest is that ‘‘happiness’’, to a certain type of twentieth-century intellectual, 
means something different from what it did in the past (Lord Russell—‘‘our happiness can only 
rationally be founded on unyielding despair’’)—and from what it still means to less complex types 
today. When I hear a Schénberg fan describe the Serenade, op. 24, as “‘light music’’, I realize 
that he and I live in absolutely different emotional worlds: what I hear as bitter distortions of 
Mahler’s already bitter distortions, he finds genial and amusing. 

I have no cold war with atonality. I admit its necessary function of expressing the strife and 
disruption of the contemporary psyche; but, lacking diatonic powers, it leaves one whole side of 
human experience out of account. I am certain that the popular music of pleasure-seekers will 
always be major, and that if ever the present malaise passes away, diatonicism will have to be 
recruited back from popular music again, to give artistic expression to ‘‘the fundamental sense of 
being at one with nature and life’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
DERYCK COOKE. 


Reid School of Music, 
Edinburgh. 


24th June, 1961. 
To the Editor of THz Music REvIEw. 


BRITTEN’S IDIOM 


S1r,—-The following lines are prompted by the perceptive and, indeed, stimulating report by 
Hans Keller on the first London performance of Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, published 
in the May issue. After a spate of exasperatingly shallow criticism of Britten’s most recent opera, 
revealing the critics’ utter unfamiliarity with Britten’s fascinating new operatic idiom, Keller’s 
humble admission that he perhaps does not understand Britten’s ‘‘terms of tonal reference’’ with 
regard to the conception of the part of Oberon, and his confession that Britten’s work contains 
problems which defeat even a connoisseur of his music—such as the co-editor of the Britten Sym- 
posium of 1952 certainly is—came like a breath of fresh air. In fact, every major operatic work 
of Britten has confronted its critics with a novel technique and a new language of musico-poetical 
correlations, most significantly in the work preceding his Shakespeare opera:—-The Turn of the 
Screw which was based on a 12-note series and used certain technical processes derived from 
Schénberg and his disciples without, however, giving up its derivation from the tonality concept 
of the pre-Schénberg epoch. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream Britten seems to go further on this 
road to a gradual absorption of progressive compositional techniques. Possibly the conception 
of Oberon as a counter-tenor, so startling even to the practised ear of Hans Keller, belongs to this 
progressive side of the composer. The adoption of Schénberg’s idea and notational symbois of 
Sprechstimme for the part of Puck—even without the attempt of varying pitch as in Pierrot 
Lunaire—certainly belongs to these tendencies which seem not easy to reconcile with the emphati- 
cally operatic habits of the other vocal parts of Britten’s score. However, the way in which 
Britten creates musical magic and mystery correlative to the second act of Shakespeare’s play 
(which culminates in the ‘‘Translation’’ of Bottom into an ass and reflects the potent working of 
Oberon’s evil spell on Titania) belongs to the most fascinating technical feats of the composer who 
remains still outside the magic circle of official musical serialism. 

My explanations of Britten’s constructive secrets in act 2 are given here for what they are 
worth. I am not in the composer’s confidence, nor have I discussed the matter with one of the 
many colleagues of the press who have pronounced judgments on Britten’s work. I have only 
studied the score and listened to two broadcast performances of it. I find that Britten has studied 
deeply Mendelssohn's Incidental Music to Shakespeare’s play and, indeed, has taken his cue from 
it. The four magic chords which open the gate to Mendelssohn’s fairy romanticism in the Over- 
ture—to return at pivotal points of his incidental Music again and again—have evidently become 
a model for the four chords which preface, as it were, the music to the second act of Britten’s 
opera, and which are on close inspection used there as a “‘basic set’”’ of twelve notes, verticalized 
into four chords in root position. The chief difference between the two sets of four chords consists 
in their internal dynamism, if I may say so. Mendelssohn’s set of chords, which is purely caden- 
tial, underscoring the principal key of E major by sounding its dominant and diminished sub- 
dominant, starts with an incomplete triad :—a major third progressing in a downward sweep to a 
full E major chord underpinned by the octave pedal of the tonic E. Britten goes the inverted way. 
His four chords do not represent the constituents of a diatonic scale, therefore they cannot be 
cadential in the traditional sense, but they share with Mendelssohn the fact that they are root 
chords although of a more complicated nature. Britten’s four chords, which move in an upward 
sweep from the deep D flat to the high-pitched E natural, can be presented in the following 
reduction, juxtaposed to Mendelssohn’s set of chords: 
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Chord A is a D flat major chord in root position, Chord B a D major tonic chord with added 
sixth, Chord C is an E flat major chord in the first inversion, and D, corresponding to Mendelssohn’s 
initial third, E-G sharp, is a major third. The four chords can be horizontalized thus, indicating 
also their further harmonic implications: 
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They present then, as is to be expected, a complete twelve-note series. The four chords operate 
as bases for a set of five ‘‘Perpetual Variations” (1 use Schénberg’s term deliberately), the fifth of 
which at cue 4 is incomplete because of the entry of the six rustics. That this kind of technique 
is more than just a witty experimental application of serial technique to tonal composition can 
be seen from the continuation of the act. At cue 57—that is when Titania and Bottom fall asleep 
only to be subsequently watched by Puck and Oberon—the music presents again a set of three 
serial variations on the basic set of four chords up to cue 60 when Puck appears. The act ends 
most significantly on a third set of serial variations on the four chords (including a variation on the 
inverted Basic Set, i.e. presenting the four chords in the order of D-C-B-A), starting at cue 102 
and accompanying the song, ‘‘On the ground sleep sound’”’. The music continues to be strictly 
serial and strictly tonal at the same time, right to the fall of the curtain nine bars after cue 104. 

The close stylistic connections between Britten and Mendelssohn remain one of the most 
fascinating features of Britten’s score. Not only does Britten follow in he conception of Puck’s 
narratives to melodrama-like music the footsteps of the romantic master, but the harshly criticized 
music of Pyramus and Thisbe culminating i in a delightful opera parody (see Thisbe’s solo ‘‘Oh wall, 
full often hast thou heard my moans’’) could not have been written without the deliberately wrong 
notes and parallel fifths in Mendelssohn’s comic Funeral March, accompanying Thisbe’s ‘Asleep, 
my love?’’ But even Britten’s Bergomask, 4th act, cue 86, prefaced by a flourish of trumpets 
and drums in 6/8 beat, clearly shows its derivation from the flourish of trumpets in act 5, scene 1, 
of Mendelssohn’s Incidental Music (no. 10, C major, 6/8). 

I am quite sure that this is not the whole story and that Britten’s opera contains many more 
surprises for humble listeners like Hans Keller and myself. These lines are meant as a contribu- 
tion to a future study of Britten’s score which may yet lead us to a deeper understanding of his 
mature operatic style. 














Yours faithfully, 
Hans F. REDLtIcH. 


King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
8th June, 1961. 
To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 
MEDTNER 


Srtr,—I was much interested by Mr. Harold Truscott’s article on Medtner’s Sonata in F minor, 
and I fully share his admiration for that work. But he is surely incorrect in saying that it is the 
only instance of a single-movement sonata with a quieter central section: this plan had been 
carried out many years before by Liszt in his B minor Sonata. 

Yours faithfully, 


Puitrp RADCLIFFE. 
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[Harold Truscott writes :— 

I appreciate very much Mr. Radcliffe’s letter. I realize also that for many musicians Liszt’s 
piano Sonata is the earliest solution to the single-movement sonata problem. My omission of any 
consideration of this work was, however, intentional and not inadvertent, since for me it does not 
fulfil the qualifications I stressed in my article in these words: ‘“‘Now, one thing that underlies all 
this is the fact that all creative musicians and most listeners feel the necessity in such works as the 
sonata and symphony for the slower, contemplative reaction to the main action; but, if this is to 
be accommodated in the one movement scheme, so that the work makes an organic whole as one 
movement, it must be as part of that scheme’’. Now, this is just what Liszt’s slow section is not. 
What we have in Liszt’s Sonata is a three-movement work. The first may be intentionally 
curtailed, as is the first movement of Max Bruch’s G minor violin Concerto, or it may simply be 
abortive (I am not going to argue this point). The final movement treats the main theme of the 
first fugally and builds a movement that is undoubtedly complete in itself. The fact that it refers 
to other themes from the first movement has no more significance than has the use of a motto 
theme—in fact, Liszt’s treatment here is of the motto theme variety. The first movement does 
complete itself with a passage akin to the end of the work; the completion happens to be side- 
tracked, but it is there, and on the tonic of the work. 

The slow section is a quite separate structure; its main theme is completely new, and although 
other themes are brought in from the first movement, again they are treated as motto themes. 
They gain nothing in stature from their use in this slow movement; in fact, they are quite untouched 
at the end of it. 

Now, this may be a legitimate three-movement scheme on Liszt’s part, or it may be a badly 
conceived one movement attempt. But I can see no way in which it fits my premise of the one 
movement structure as I described it in my article, or as it is carried out in Medtner’s Sonata. 
I know that this sonata has often been referred to Liszt’s as an origin; but more than the use of 
similar themes from one movement to another is needed to make an organic unity. I do not 
believe Liszt’s Sonata possesses this unity. I do believe that Medtner’s G minor Sonata does 


possess it.] 








